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Discusstnc “The Sinclair Lewis Industry,” in The 
Commonweal, Michael Williams gives some enter- 
taining sidelights on “the making, the advertising, 
the marketing” of the red-haired novelist’s prod- 
ucts, which, as an industry, he compares with “Ford 
cars, Camel cigarettes, the movies, radio, or Aimee 
McPherson crusades.” The following passage 
from the article is interesting, and perhaps may 
prove thought-provocative to those who aspire to 
reach heights from which they may spurn Pulitzer 
prizes and other idols of the ordinary Babbitt—who 
perhaps aspire to such heights without considering 
payment of the price. Mr. Williams writes: 

“Sinclair Lewis certainly deserves all the success 
he has won, so far as that success is explicable 
in terms of personal industry and perseverance. I 
well remember his advent in Carmel-by-the-Sea, 
in California, that colony of poets and painters and 
dramatists and fiction writers (and their hangers- 
on, and the yearners). * * * 
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“Lewis brought a trunk with him to Carmel de- 
spite his difficulties and delays in getting there; or 
maybe he sent for it afterward; I forget; but any- 
way, that trunk became locally famous and a thing 
of wonder to the writers there, most of whom were 
six-days-a-week-loafers, and mere Jock o’ Dreams 
compared with the new arrival. For that trunk 
was packed with a veritable card-index of a fiction 
manufacturer; the industry that has now grown 
to such vast proportions had that battered trunk 
as its root and origin. There were clippings ga- 
lore; news stories that might be the source of fic- 
tion plots; there were innumerable sketches in 
words of persons, places, happenings, recorded by 
Lewis himself. A favorite place for such observa- 
tions was a stool in a quick-lunch restaurant, in 
any Main Street, in any town where Lewis chanced 
to be. There were dozens, scores, hundreds of 
possible plots for novels, short stories, plays. Once 
he sat up all night with Jack London in George 
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Sterling’s bungalow, going through the plot file. 
Jack London, at least in his latter days, was not 
particularly inventive in the matter of plots. Sin- 
clair displayed his samples; scores were examined, 
ten or fifteen were bought, at, I believe, five or ten 
dollars per plot. London could write out the ones 
he used at a profit of a thousand dollars or so; 
meanwhile, he needed the plots, Lewis needed the 
quick sales at spot cash; so both were satisfied. 
Ten or twelve plots no more lowered the general 
level of plots in that trunk than a cupful or two 
of water lowers the level of a pond. 

“Sinclair Lewis, then, as these anecdotes show 
(and that is the reason for telling them), began 
as he has developed—namely, as a novelist of the 
school of Zola or Charles Reade—a novelist of 
documents, of newspaper clippings, notes, painstak- 
ing observations; a novelist of method, a hard- 
working business novelist. Later on came many 
other experiences; blurb writing for publishing 
houses; newspaper reporting (though not very 
much of that), the writing of boys’ books, fiction 
making for all sorts of magazines.’ A very prac- 
tical man indeed, and sensibly so; one who 
watched his markets, who followed the ups and 
downs of the writing trade.” 


ONCE IN SO OFTEN, in response to the pressure of 
countless requests, commands, and hypnotic sug- 
gestions, we allow a few words of comment to 
creep into THe AutHor & JourNAList on “the 
paper-clip evil.” 

Space devoted to the subject, according to our 
view, is space wasted. In spite of all that may be 
said or done, editors or their assistants will con- 
tinue to use paper clips, in blissful unconsciousness 
of the fury that assails authors upon receiving back 
their brain children thus mangled. Various reme- 
dies have been proposed—of which probably the 
most effective is that of the author who writes, in 
bold black or red letters at the top of his manu- 
script, the warning: “Use No Clips.” 

But—here’s the rub. We rarely receive a manu- 
script thus defended without putting down the 
writer as somewhat petty minded. It may be an 
unworthy reflection, but it is one of those things 
we can’t help. Perhaps the manuscript itself van- 
quishes our instinctive prejudice; but perhaps it 
does not. Having our eyes first caught by the 
important notice, “Use No Clips,” certainly doesn’t 
help to focus our thoughts on the message. Our 
first impression of the author’s personality suggests 
“fussiness” over relatively insignificant details. 

We can’t imagine Wilbur Daniel Steel, Theo- 
dore Dreiser, or Eugene Manlove Rhodes giving 
weighty thought to the matter of paper-clipping 
their manuscripts. With writers of first caliber 
the story itself is the paramount consideration. 
Perhaps it is also paramount in the minds of the 


paper-clip warriors—but an editor could easily 
conceive a picture of the writer as a person whose 
thoughts are centered on puerile issues. Some 
writers won't like us for saying this—but they are 
probably the ones who should take it to heart. 
They may not be peanut-minded; the point is that 
they run the risk of making editors think they are, 


“SINGING RAWHIDE,” a book of Western verse by 
Harold Hersey, of the Clayton magazines, pub- 
lished last year by Doran, enjoyed a wide sale 
and won an exceptional number of reviews 
throughout the country. This spring THe AutHor 
& JouRNALIST is bringing out a book of humorous 
verse by Mr. Hersey, entitled “Bubble and Squeak,” 
which we believe will repeat the success of “Sing- 
ing Rawhide” and previous volumes by this same 
author. “Bubble and Squeak” is being made to 
sell for $1.00—add 10 cents for postage—and just 
to stimulate advance orders we are going to prom- 
ise that (when so requested) we'll try to induce 
Mr. Hersey to autograph copies ordered while the 
book is on the presses. More extensive announce- 
ment later—but we can assure you right now that 
“Bubble and Squeak” is good stuff, and it is not 
too early to order a copy. 


Two NATIONAL MAGAZINES now on the stands 
quote extensively from THe AuTHor & JourRNAL- 
1st. Everybody’s, in its department, “The Meeting 
Place,” reproduces a fiortion of an article by War- 
ren Hastings Miller, “Your Reader,” which ap- 
peared in our March issue. “It seems to me there’s 
a lot in what Warren Hastings Miller says and 
that’s why I’m glad to quote him,’ comments 
Editor Oscar Graeve at the conclusion. 

Mr. Miller’s articles always provoke thought 
and comment. Readers will find profit in the one 
appearing in this issue. 


America’s Humor, in its fall number reprints 
Thomas Thursday’s satire on the “pay-on-publica- 
tion” type of editor, entitled “Pray on Publication.” 
Editor Harry Stephen Keeler has*decorated (?) 
the page with graphic pictures of the principals— 
Thursday bursting into the A. & J. editorial sanc- 
tum on a motorcycle, waving his manuscript aloft; 


Editor Hawkins holding up his hand to stop the . 


presses, and Associate Editor Hoover in the guise 
of a pressman, carrying out the ukase. 

Since America’s Humor itself follows the policy 
of payment on publication, we'll grant that Editor 
Keeler displayed nerve as well as literary judgment 
in quoting this roast on the p. on p. system. 

Incidentally, we note that the same issue of this 
highly original humor magazine features a double- 


page spread of rejection slips. We presume this ~ 


was done by way of introducing a note of tragedy 
for the sake of contrast. 
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Twenty Years in Editorial Harness 


BY HAROLD HERSEY 
of the Clayton Publications 


IL—THE Macazine, Its Poricy ITs 
TiTLeE (Continued) 


= THE American 
Mercury is as 
of a sur- 
prise as the death 

of the old Smart 
Set was a certain- 
ty under the guid- 
ance of Messrs. 

Mencken and Na- 
-than. Harry 
Kemp once said 
_ that Mencken and 

_ Nathan were the 

Peck’s Bad Boys 
Litera- 

ture. Others have 
called them ban- 
dits of beauty, 
saints in the good 
cause of purity in letters, pioneers, and what 
not. The fact remains that they are good 
editors in a limited field. Yet—and this 
demands study—with the single exception 
of O’Neill, posterity will have to look else- 
where than to The American Mercury 
for the great poems, stories, and criti- 
asm of the period. This may be because 
William Saulsbury. proved Mencken a true 
foe of beauty in Roberts’ brilliant book- 
magazine, The American Parade, or because 
Mencken is carrying on the old whifflediggle 
of Brann the Texas Tornado, tempered with 
the bowing acquaintance with literature that 
Elbert Hubbard had. Literature, like the 
King of England, is helpless and cannot an- 
Swer its critics. It depends on the good 
laste of time, knowing that the balance: of 
things will be adjusted sooner if not later, 
and that literature as such will be found 
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only in the purely capitalistic magazines such 
as The Smart Set and The American Parade 
hoped to be. 

Such magazines as the old Masses, The 
Seven Arts and the like, existed under such 
strain that with the coming of the first seri- 
ous storm they collapsed like houses of 
cards. But not before they achieved their 
purposes. They actually printed and pub- 
lished literature and art. A Floyd Dell in 
those days, brilliant editor that he was, is 
vastly more important than the introspective 
novelist today. 

The Dial and other organs of the aes- 
thetes, strangely enough, are at the bottom 
of the heap. It is a curious anomaly that 
such magazines, aspiring to publish only the 
best, achieve actually but the highly intelli- 
gent commonplace with rare exceptions. Al- 
lowing space for a rara avis like E. E. Cum- 
mings, a Sherwood Anderson, or an Arthur 
Wilson, they fumble about and_ballyhoo 
from the housetops the work of Europeans 
whose vogue is usually passé by the time 
they reach these “savage shores.” A Wilbur 
Daniel Steele, a Dreiser, an Edna St. Vincent 
Millay or Lizette Woodworth Reese, a Mark 
Twain, a Frederick Booth, a Sinclair Lew- 
is, a Joseph Hergesheimer, a George Ster- 
ling, an O. Henry, a Willard Huntington 
Wright, or even an H. L. Mencken, does not 
choose the aesthete’s magazine as an outlet. 
The “group complex” is automatic hari kari 
to the creative instinct, except in the case of 
the musician, the sculptor or the painter. 
Aesthetics fall under the classification of 
criticism. They have nothing whatsoever to 
do with actual creation. They come after, 
not before. I admit that discussion should 
follow this statement. I leave the scene of 
carnage with this remark: When a mind 
that is Anatole France, or Joseph Conrad, 
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or Thomas Hardy, joins the staff of the 
aesthetic magazine, then I will apologize to 
the collegiate mind that produces this type 
of periodical. 

I have no doubt but what I will be accused 
of following the ancient Irish policy of 
“when you see a head, hit it.” But, as I ex- 
plained in the beginning, my education in 
magazine-making has been broad, illuminat- 
ing. It has included both the so-called 
“high-brow” and the “pulp-paper” type of 
periodical. My inclination, in addition, has 
been to study the magazine as such, both in 
its outward and its inward form; and both 
from the human and the business viewpoint. 
Whereas, I know many excellent editors 
choose to have knowledge of only their par- 
ticular mediums, I have found it helpful as 
well as entertaining to examine practically 
all the magazines on the newsstand and keep 
in touch with their every movement. This 
may have aided me in making a success of 
a periodical like Ace-High Magazine, with 
its definite yet well-drawn possibilities, or it 
may not. At any rate, I have felt that if I 
could make this, and the other magazines in 
the Clayton Group (as advisor only) a con- 
crete success, then I might be of service 
were I acting in the same capacity with the 
larger periodicals. 


T has been the habit to criticise Mr. 

Hearst because of his manner of conduct- 
ing newspapers. To the  conservative- 
minded it is anathema to pick up a paper 
with shrieking headlines and_ sensational 
stories. The fact remains, however, that 
the tabloid, as it was started by the Chicago 
Tribune owners under the title of the Daily 
News, left Mr. Hearst so far behind that 
even his New York Mirror is a poor second 
in sensationalism. J mention these things in 
passing because I number myself among the 
_admirers of Mr. Hearst when it comes to 
the making of magazines. It is true that 
he has with him now Ray Long, perhaps the 
most efficient editor of them all. Neverthe- 
less The Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeeping 
and the other Hearst publications ran on 
successful margins years before Mr. Long 
deserted The Red Book. There were two 
reasons for the astounding prosperity of 
these periodicals. Mr. Hearst had ample 
money to squander and he possessed the 
keen secret of buying the writer rather than 
his writing. Oh, my friends, there is a 
world of wisdom in this. 
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Street & Smith, back in those eafly days 
when the “penny dreadful” was being sur. 
reptitiously read in barns by country lads 
tucked in geographies in the class room py 
thrilled students of melodrama, or by boy; 
in vacant lots of cities, pursued an identicg 
policy. They purchased the author on , 
weckly basis. They gave him some such 
title as “Frank Merriwell” and they paid 
him a salary to turn out thirty thousand 
words a week. It is said that Gilbert Patten 
wrote the tales under this title for seventeen 
solid years, at about fifty dollars per week! 
Such men as Colonel Van Rensselaer Dey, 
and John R. Coryell built the foundation of 
this enormous business that now occupies 
huge buildings on lower Seventh Avenue in 
New York City. Today these old titles are 
being re-written and_ re-issued in_ paper- 
backed novel form and they all sell with the 
same speed as of old. Other houses, like 
Frank Tousey, hired a Lu Senarens to write 
the “Frank Read, Jr.” yarns—tales of a wily 
inventor who concocted weird tanks to fight 
the natives of Africa, submarines that put 
Jules Verne to shame, airplanes that must 
have made the Wright brothers green with 
envy. Month in, month out, Mr. Senarens 
wove these stories together, as did many 
others, and they appeared in the place of the 
magazines of today. The policy of buying 
the author rather than his “works” is what 
did the trick, my masters. 

Nowadays, Western Story Magazine, u- 
der the shrewd hands.of a Frank Blackwell, 
carries on the old tradition of the “Wild 
West” weeklies. It is said that the Smith 
brothers instructed him to do exactly this. 
Another man might have failed. But Mr. 
Blackwell, without fireworks and grandstand 
play, carried the scheme into execution and 
in his well-made magazine the same author 
appears regularly just as his compatriot ap- 
pears in all the others, such as Short Stories, 
Adventure and Ace-High. The author 1s 
either under contract or chooses for prac: 
tical purposes to submit his stories where 
they will be treated with respect. 

On a higher scale, Mr. Hearst has done 
the same thing both with his writers and his 
artists. Examine a year’s issues of Cos- 
mopolitan and you will find the same names 
at the tops of stories, the same artists illus- 
trating them. A Fanny Hurst goes right 
along with a Dean Cornwell or a Harrisom 
Fisher. The process of elaboration and te 
spectability is carried to a pleasant extreme 
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for all concerned. Truthfully speaking, the 
work in Cosmopolitan is on the average be- 
low that of MacLean’s Popular or Hoff- 
man’s Adventure. The outer appearances 
are observed more religiously. The covers, 
the paper, the format, the printing—all are 
superior to the non-advertising periodical 
such as the excellent Short Stories under 
Harry Maule. The contents, when divorced 
of these things, remain sheer writing, and we 
are privileged to judge them as such. The 
only magazine that appears to slough off its 
writers as though they were so many nui- 
sances is the Saturday Evening Post. This 
behemoth takes the work of a particular in- 
dividual steadily, but all of a sudden a Peter 
B. Kyne or Nina Wilcox Putnam mysteri- 
ously disappears from its pages. No rea- 
sons are announced. This seldom happens 
with a Hearst or a Street & Smith publica- 
tion, although we must speak proportion- 
ately here, for the output of Street & Smith 
easily exceeds that of all other publishing 
houses. One only has to glance over the in- 
come tax reports of the individuals connect- 
ed with this great corporation that goes on 
so quietly and efficiently, to realize this. 


The policy behind the title determines the 
action. Any inconsistency, wabbling or 
feeling out in the darkness results in death. 
Witness Hearst's International now com- 
bined with Cosmopolitan. This magazine 
was a daring venture. Only a William Ran- 
dolph Hearst would have essayed it on such 
an imperial basis. The man is unique. He 
struggled with it. He experimented with it. 
He hired a brilliant editor. He bought the 
most extravagant and expansive writers, 
just as he does for the New York Ameri- 
can, but the public would not absorb the 
product. The original conception was incor- 
rect. He must have realized this, but he 
kept on. What he lost never will be known. 
At any rate, the old law of human nature 
that forbids one swapping horses while 
crossing a stream, entered in and destroyed 
a good periodical. 


HE writer will-no doubt be a bit con- 

_fused at these broad generalizations. 
Boiled down they simply mean that once a 
writer proves his value to the policy behind 
atitle, then his market price goes up. He 
can choose to sell at wide range, or, if he is 
popular and fundamentally sound, he can 
sell himself. And by selling himself I do 


not mean anything submersive to his stand- 
ing in the community. It is often much 
wiser to make a bargain with an editor and 
thus guarantee a steady income than it is to 
take issue with fortune and depend upon 
chance sales in a varying market. It is true 
that the literary agent may prove an asset to 
this independent type of writer, as well as ~ 
to the one under contract, but I have come 
to the opinion that the importance of the 
agent depends strictly on the relationship 
between the author and the agent. If the 
agent is interested in the author, likes his 
work, then it is only natural to expect this 
agent to make more of an effort to sell. 


Turning to such magazines as Vanity 
Fair, we find ourselves squarely before the 
social complex. This beautiful magazine is 
not intended, as I see it, for the general 
magazine public. Its readers are found 
among the money classes, the pseudo-intel- 
lectuals, and here and there groups who 
choose to believe that Vanity Fair repre- 
sents a glorious world of fashion, fun, and 
art. The price paid for contributions must 
be high. Therefore, the writer, like the fa- 
mous poetess who writes under the nom de 
guerre of “Nancy Boyd,” delivers rather 
clever tidbits in its pages. Certain vers libre 
and other poets are rewarded because they 
fit its policy of cleverness. The latest in art, 
music, and literature is discussed at the top 
of the writers’ breaths. In a word, it is a 
monthly encyclopedia of table talk. It deals 
with sophistication. Its very life depends 
on this policy. Editing it must be one of 
the most difficult tasks in the world. Frank 
Crowninshield deserves all the credit we can 
give him, although Richardson Wright, edi- 
tor of House and Garden, has achieved a 
much more difficult task in his quiet way, 
than either of the editors of the other two 
Condé Nast publications, Vanity Fair and 
Vogue. This magazine, starting on a def- 
inite policy best expressed by its title, 
weathered the long years of the war when 
it was the poor relation of the Nast organi- 
zation and has come through with flying 
colors. Today it ranks way ahead of all the 
others, both here and abroad. I recall Mr. 
Wright as a quiet, unassuming individual . 
who once lived in Patchin Place, New York, 
the heart of Greenwich Village before the 
war, just previous to the time when Harry 
Kemp, Sheamus O’Shiel, Hippolyte Havel, 
Jack Reed, myself, and many others lived 
in that narrow street off Jefferson Market 
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Prison and struggled with our destinies, 
each in his individual way. Mr. Wright 
used to say that he bought one poem a month 
for his magazine, much as a man buys a 
stickpin for an extravagant cravat. At any 
rate, the Nast publications are good-paying 
publications, and the writer who, after study- 
ing them carefully, feels that he can supply 
them with what they want to buy, will be 
treated with that social charm that is typified 
by the owner’s outlook on life. 

To list the many magazines on the mar- 
ket, giving their individual policies, their 
needs, is neither the object of these articles 
nor would it help if we did it. Our purpose 
is to approach the subject of the relation- 
ship between the author and the editor on a 
broad basis, arriving at conclusions from a 
minimum of evidence deduced solely from 
reality, in an effort to enlighten the writer 
as to the world he lives in. As we progress, 
it will be necessary to return time and again 
to identical examples to prove certain points, 
and at other times offering fresh examples. 
It must be remembered always that we are 
seeking the overnotes as well as the under- 
tones. In outline, as well as detail, we must 
gather the evidence. 


If when you have finished you feel that 
magazine-making is not such a mysterioys 
“game” after all, then I will have achieved 
what I set out to do. For example, if you 
have gathered already that the policy of a 
magazine is usually represented by its title 
and that there is no use in endeavoring to 
write for a given periodical unless you un- 
derstand the policy behind that title, then 
you will have made a step forward. Bear 
in mind, too, that the editor does not want 
you to offer him repetitions of what he has 
already published, any more than he wants 
you to offer him clever stories in opposition 
to his policy with some such remark as: “lt 
is time you gave your readers something dif- 
ferent. Here it is.” Not only is this latter 
act a discourteous one; it is self-evident 
proof of the asininity of the one saying it. 
The mere fact that a magazine continues 
publication should be evidence that it sup- 
plies a demand. That demand, under the 
laws of capitalism, is what determines the 
supply. And should you have a story writ- 
ten without regard to a market, it is up to 
you to locate the proper medium before 
wasting postage on it. 


(To be Continued) 
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FISHING 


By H. 


Tus writing profession’s exactly like fishing ; 
You can’t fill your basket by. stay-at-home wishing. 
You’ve got to know how, 
And you’ve got to know where; 
You can’t catch a fish if there are no fish there. 


You'll just waste your time telling fish what to like; 
Bait up with their victuals and then watch them strike. 
You’ve got to know how, 
And you’ve got to know why; 
A bare hook will give you no fine fish to fry. 


Your gear may be perfect, the moon may be wrong, 
Then nothing but gnats will bite all the day long. 
You’ve got to know how, 
And you’ve got to know when, 
To get rises from fish or from editor men. 
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Introductions 


BY WARREN HASTINGS MILLER 
Author of “The Theme Chart,” “The Day's Work,” Etc. 


izne pitches me an S. O. S. for a little 

more rosin on the bow, Professor; I 
mean, a little less kindergarten, if you don’t 
mind, and more for the professional. I, 
sayah, moi, ana, being an obliging rodent, 
turn on the tap, and lo, the one thing that is 
of perennial interest to all Pros. emerges: 
namely, how to get the damned yarn started 
off on paper. 

The reader has so many things that he 
must know, right off, when your story be- 
gins; also the poor bedevilled author has to 
get all that into his reader’s head without 
clumsiness or any effect of shoveling it in, 
with grace, beauty, and picture. There is 
the recipe in a nutshell; but the author 
stands puzzling before the mass of facts and 
scene and motive and character, wondering 
just where he is going to cut in with it all, 
and how. With an article he can begin by 
calling the editor names (see above) and 
blaming it all on him, or he can start with 
a good story, as in that priceless one of 
Thomas Thursday’s about the pay-on-pub- 
lication magazines, but the short-story is 
much more tight and technical in its require- 
ments than that. 

The esteemed Chunn tells us in his plot 
chart that the following are essentials, the 
things of which the reader must be in pos- 
session in the introductory paragraph: 

The inciting motive 

The theme 

The characters 

Time and setting. 


To those four I have added a fifth: The 
Situation, which I regard as the closing task 
of the Introduction. The situation, on which 
the succeeding action of the story is based, 
should emerge clearly outlined by the fourth 
page of manuscript at latest. 

emains to inquire in what order these 
five elements should appear in the introduc- 
tion, Personally I am all in favor of be- 


T = malefactor who edits this maga- 


ginning with the inciting motive, the bit of 
action that starts the story going. It has 
the prime advantage of arresting the read- 
er’s attention at once. As an example, the 
opening sentence of “One-eyed Hortet,” one 
of a set of Legion stories recently bought 
by Blue Book: “It was in friendly country, 
yet the battalion adjutant had been stolen the 
night before, carried off in his sleeping-bag 
like a sack of wheat.” 

That is what is meant by “inciting mo- 
tive,” the thing that starts the story going, 
the bit of action that stops the reader, in- 
trigued and interested, with the very first 
sentence. Of course the Legion is going to 
do something about that adjutant! Also, 
describing that high officer as “stolen,” 
pitches the keynote of grim army humor in 
which the story is told later. 


FOLLOWING that comes the setting of 

Southwest Morocco scenery surrounding 
the Legion camp as seen through the eyes 
of Hortet, the principal character. With 
him, through dialogue with other characters, 
you learn something about them, get a hint 
of the date (time), the campaign they are 
on. Here also enters the theme of the story, 
Hortet’s reputation for bearing a charmed 
life, making men follow him confidently no 
matter how forlorn the hope. But that 
opening incident of the kidnapped adjutant 
is not the real situation of the story. It was 
put there mainly to develop by dialogue the 
gentle ways of the “friendly” Arabs of this 
country of creeping into camp past the sen- 
tries and stealing whatever they can lay 
hands on. The real situation develops im- 
mediately after the opening dialogue scenes, 
when the camp wakes up next morning to 
find a hundred and fifty-six rifles missing 
where stacked at the ends of the bivouac 
lines. Half the command is now weapon- 
less, the Legion proceeds to do something 
about it with a vengeance, and the story is 
off with a bang. 
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However that may be, this screed is in- 
tended to be general, not personal, practice, 
so I have done a little of what Hoffman calls 
“laboratory work,” tabulation of the intro- 
ductions of fifty other stories taken at ran- 
dom from the magazines that happened to 
be on my desk. Let us see how the other 
fellow does it. 


TRODUCTIONS fall naturally into 

five classes. The first may be termed the 
Inciting Motive introduction, where the au- 
thor plunges his reader at once into the ac- 
tion by a significant bit of it that requires 
enlargement, an immediate explanation to 
satisfy the reader’s aroused curiosity. Again 
he may begin by setting his stage, often used 
in stories of outlandish scenery, but weak 
in that there is nothing to hold the reader’s 
attention except scenery. A third introduc- 


tion is the Expository, where the author: 


hands you a neat bit of philosophy wrapped 
in pleasing words, a favorite in law stories. 
The fourth concerns itself with a paragraph 
of character-study of the hero; and the fifth 
may be classed as General, a rambling intro- 
duction that describes scenery and charac- 
ters in non-significant action for several par- 
agraphs before introducing any inciting 
motive at all. 

Arranging the fifty stories in those five 
classes, the following laboratory results 
were obtained: American Magazine: two 
Inciting Motive, two General, one Exposi- 
tory (by Arthur Train, a law story). Hol- 
lands: three Inciting Motive, one General, 
one Character. Liberty: one Inciting Mo- 
tive, one Character (both very long stories). 
Wide World: two Inciting Motive, one 
General. Adventure: five Stage Setting (to 
be expected in the peculiar niche occupied 
by Adventure), three Inciting Motive, one 
Character. Frontier: one Stage Setting, 
four Inciting Motive, three General. Fa- 
mous Stories; two Stage Setting, four In- 
citing Motive, four General, one Exposi- 
tory, one Character. This last is a reprint 
magazine of old stories, written when ram- 
bling introductions were much more frequent 
than now. Summing up: nineteen Inciting 
Motive introductions, eleven General, eight 
Stage Setting, two Expository, four Char- 
acter. 

The vast preponderance is in favor of the 
Inciting Motive, for, taking away Adven- 
ture’s five Stage Settings, we have only three 
left of that type. The wishy-washy Gener- 


al-ramble owes four to Famous Stories, all 
of them by well-known authors, who can 
start off any way they please, knowing that 
their name will carry the reader on. The 
same holds for Expository (Arthur Train 
and Fannie Hurst). As to Character, why 
start your reader off with that? If the hero 
has character, it will develop naturally 
enough during the action. 

A story begins with something happen- 
ing that suggests a situation in process of 
development. A worry presents itself to the 
hero’s mind, or some person or persons do 
something that requires a reaction from any 
warm-blooded human, and off he starts. 
What particular inciting action shall we 
choose? The old rule of the one nearest 
possible to the climax is, to my mind, the 
best. Before the story is half born you 
have the climax in mind. How near to that 
shall you start? Near enough to include 
everything needed for the development, and 
not a word sooner. . 

The question of key or pitch intrudes 
here. You search for what Miss Roseboro, 
my esteemed living critic, calls “A good 
opening gun.” She means a ringing, well- 
balanced sentence that strikes the keynote 
of the story and that at the same time brings 
out the Inciting Motive. Unless your char- 
acter is already well known to a following 
of readers, anything else is dangerous. Ed- 
gar Wallace once opened one of his fa- 
mous “Tam of the Scoots” stories with the 
single word,, “Tam.” Paragraph: “ ‘Tam’ 
more insistently.” That went, for we knew 
Tam. But I tried it with a story, “Virginia 
Dare,” and Bob Davis, who does not mon- 
key with an author’s introduction if he cat 
help it, cut off the first “Virginia,” and be- 
gan with, “ ‘Virginia,’ asked so-and-so plead- 
ingly.” To my mind he lost the emphasis 
of the repetition. 


T° show what care a conscientious author 

expends on his introduction, let us look 
over Conrad’s struggles to begin “The Res- 
cue.” Three different ideas had to be intro- 
duced to the reader’s mind simultaneously; 
geographical, the aspect of Carimata Island 
as seen from a ship at sea; historical, the 
traditions and meaning of the Coast of Ref- 
uge back of it, with its romance of those old 
lawless days of the Malay Archipelago; the 
present state of characters, and a bit of at 
tion that would start their story on the ship. 
He had quite a dilemma there, for his first 
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word of action immediately demanded more, 
yet he had to “get in” all the rest of it. 
Conrad tried all three and was satisfied with 
none. “The Rescue” actually began in print 
with a clever combination of all of them; 
first the action, with the sentence, “Mind 
your helm, there—she’s going aback!” then 
a picture of Carimata, and combined with it 
the story of the Coast of Refuge; then ac- 
tion again. 

A criticism of a rotten introduction may 
be in order here. It was written on the 
back of the first page of one of my manu- 
scripts by Miss Roseboro. A cross can- 
celled the entire first paragraph of the story, 
with “see over” written against it. On the 
back: “Here you have tried to shovel in a 
lot of facts that the reader must know, with- 
out picture, grace, or force. Too hopeless 
tocorrect. Try this:’ Followed a re-write 
of that turgid introduction, using all the 
material in the paragraph, but arranged in 
clear, short, ringing sentences, pleasingly 
balanced, and with a fine opening gun. Such 
criticism is worth fine gold, if the author has 
sense enough to take it humbly and try to 
follow it. The hopeless one is the young 
author who fights back. I once had a whole 
book manuscript sent me by an admirer, 
with a check for three dollars for criticising 
it, It should have been fifty dollars, but I 
wanted to help, so I went through the en- 
tire mess, marking faults in grammar and 
ideas and exposition innumerable. Also 
wrote a general letter on the book telling 
her what I thought could be done with it to 
make a real human document. Was it ap- 
preciated? I got back livid diatribe, criticis- 
ing principally my own typing of my letter 
(which is hopelessly hunt-and-peck), swear- 
ing at me for daring to speak so of a book 
that had been read before an enthusiastic 
literary club of the home folks, and ending 
with two paragraphs of personal abuse. Yet 
the lady had bought and paid for (such as 
the sum was) a criticism. I would have 
done better to have told her the book was 


fine and should be hustled to the publishers 
without delay ! 


A final cross that authors have to bear is 
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the editor who is so afraid that your intro- 
duction does not introduce that he writes it 
himself. The magazine comes out with the 
opening paragraphs of your story strange to 
you, all the picture, grace, and force that 
you labored so hard for lost, clumsy and 
bromidic beyond belief. You are credited 
with that mess in the reader’s mind. If he 
gets through it at all, he will come to your 
own stuff at length and the thing begins to 
sound familiar. 


"THERE is no comeback against these 

jolting introductions that you never 
wrote. The editor thinks he knows what his 
people want, and is probably right. He will 
shovel in your inciting motive like a load of 
bricks ahead of everything else, if it is even 
two sentences further on in your own intro- 
duction, keynote being nothing to him. It is 
the same with trying to develop picture or 
atmosphere first; better start off with your 
inciting motive or he will do it for you. 
I have learned that to my cost, more than 
once. And the editor, being a busy man, 
will not waste much time on you. First 
thing that comes into his head will have to 
do, before the copy goes down to the lino- 
type. Having neither your style nor your 
leisure, the result is apt to be weird. Don’t 
blame him; if your story comes out with a 
garbled introduction you have only yourself 
to thank for it. A mere glance at the sym- 
posium of introductions that I have collected 
above should be convincing evidence that a 
study of editorial likes and dislikes would 
pay before writing your introduction. The 
Stage Setting type might get by with Ad- 
venture or Munsey’s, yet would be almost 
sure to be rejected or “fixed up” by those 
magazines that prefer the Inciting Motive. 
And beware of that nice little paragraph of 
expository philosophy unless you already 
have a name for that sort of thing. As for 
beginning with a character description of the 
insides of your hero, leave that to the high- 
brows of small and select circulation. Any 
story that is to interest the public will have 
to give us a character worth knowing—Cy- 
rano de Bergerac, for example—and show 
that character really doing something. 
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Hobnobbing in Hollywood 


BY RUEL McDANIEL 


ON THE eve- 
ning of my sec- 
ond day in Holly- 
wood I inquired 
of the hotel clerk 
about visiting 
some of the stu- 
dios. 

“Wait a mo- 
ment and [’ll in- 
troduce you to a 
fellow who can 
tell you every- 
thing you want to 
know. He’s a 
writer out at Uni- 
versal.” He beck- 
oned a tall, lean 
chap of about 30, heavily bespectacled and 
decidedly stoop-shouldered. “Jack, Mr. Mc- 
Daniel is a writer from down in the wilds 
of Texas and wants to know how to get into 
the studios,” he introduced us. 

The young man obligingly gave me a let- 
ter of introduction to a lady at Universal. 
Then he told me in bored fashion that he 
had been in Hollywood six years; had come 
from an important newspaper. He had 
worked in the reading department of a 
studio for a long time, then had written the 
continuities to several stories. Right now, 
he confided, he was writing a story on as- 
signment for Universal. 

I enoyed the chat immensely. A few days 
later I visited the studio, and when I came 
back to the hotel I asked the clerk where our 
friend was. I wanted to thank him for the 
pleasant visit his letter had afforded me. 

The clerk hesitated a moment, looked 
around to see that no one was within easy 
earshot of us, and replied: ‘“W-ell, it was 
tough luck for Jack. He couldn’t pay his 
room-rent, so we had to let him go yester- 
day !” 
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The truth of the matter was, he had not 
written the story on assignment at all. He 
merely believed that he could sell it to Uni- 
versal. The Universal people did not con- 
cur in the belief. The other day I heard 


that Jack was “prop” boy down at Metro-’ 


Goldwyn-Mayer’s. 

That was my first disillusionment in con- 
nection with writing and writers in Holly- 
wood. Others came thick and fast. Today, 
after six months in this city of make-believe, 
I have come to believe nothing I hear and 
very little I see. I cannot afford to! 

I have learned that the scenario-writing 
field looks a great deal brighter at a dis- 
tance than when you take a close-up of it; 
I have learned that about all you hear that 
is adverse to writing directly for the screen 
is all that you hear it is, except more so! 

I did not go to Hollywood for the purpose 
of writing screenable material. My mis- 
sion there was to write articles; therefore, 
what I may say of screen writing is not 
from the standpoint of one disappointed in 
an aim, but from the viewpoint of one who 
has been something of an intensely inter- 
ested spectator. 

Hollywood is indeed a city of make- 
believe, in more ways than you think. Not 
only do a great many of its people live a 
make-believe life in the studios, but outside 
as well. That is especially true of the writ- 
ers who are “on the verge of arrival.” 


I MET more than a score of men and 

women who told me that they were free- 
lance scenario writers, but out of all that 
number, exactly two pointed out to me 4 
specific story they had written and sold! 
Hardly a week passed that I did not see 4 


seemingly “successful” free-lance writer 

leave the hotel for the same reason that my 

friend Jack left. 
One of these two is at the present time 
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more than one hundred dollars in arrears 
with the hotel. In spite of this, he has at- 
tained sufficient success to have had his pic- 
ture published in Photoplay, along with a 
popular M-G-M player. Recently through 
the recommendation of an influential friend 
he secured an assignment to adapt a story 
for First National. The studio paid him 


$125 in advance. He promptly called in his. 


favorite bootlegger and celebrated for ex- 
actly a week. Then he began to write the 
story. The day before yesterday he deliv- 
ered the product and yesterday a telephone 
call from the studio elicited the information 
that the story was sadly off-color and closed 
with a demand to return the advance money 
at once. Today he is in the grip of another 
celebration, to drown his disappointment. 
Fortunately for the writer, the hotel man- 
ager dares not “throw him out,” for fear 
he will get none of the $100 due. 

The other writer has proved to be consid- 
erably less disappointing. In fact, the more 
I see of him the more I am impressed with 
his integrity. He has really sold a story to 
First National and it is now showing at first- 
class houses over the country with Anna Q. 
Nielsen as star. He said he got $2500 for 
the complete story, without continuity, and 
Iam inclined to believe him. That, how- 
ever, he says constitutes practically a year’s 
work, in spite of the fact that just a few 
days ago I was told by a Hollywood extra 
who professes to know the writer quite well 
that the man made $16,000 out of his writ- 
ing last year! That is how these sweet- 
sounding stories of Hollywood writing- 
riches start. 

This writer has been in Hollywood about 
three years. He began at the bottom in the 
manuscript department of one of the large 
studios and gradually came up in the read- 
ing department. He did not write any con- 
tinuities, but he assisted in that work. When 
he reached a point where he believed he 
knew enough of the “mechanics” of screen- 
writing to break out for himself, he did so. 
By writing a second-rate one-act play now 
and then, he has managed to make a fair in- 
come out of his work; and he is building up 
a favorable reputation for himself. In fact, 
he is adding to his income by acting as agent 
for a few writers whose stories have ap- 
peared in magazines. 


HE other day I went out to one of the 
largest studios with him. He went pri- 
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marily to get one of his stories which he 
had been informed was not acceptable in its 
present form. A secretary in the manuscript’ 
department, when asked where he would find 
the story, pointed to a great heap of papers 
on the floor in one corner of the room. “I 
think it’s in there, somewhere.” He found 
it after ten minutes of scratching in that 
mass of unread stories. 

I asked the young woman if those were 
stories submitted by outside writers. They- 
were. When would they be sent back? 

“Oh, we take a spell of returning every 
couple of weeks,” she explained. ‘When 
the pile gets so high it blocks the doorway, 
we send ’em back!” 

“Don’t you read them before they go 
back ?” 

“Don’t get funny. We’ve got more mag- 
azines and books here than we can read!” 

“Well,” remarked my writer friend, “you 
see what a happy chance the outsider has of 
selling his story here!” 

Then he told me that he had had difficulty 
in keeping track of his material, even though 
he delivered it in person and held some spe- 
cific reader responsible for it. One story he 
delivered to a reader. It was passed upon 
favorably through every channel and finally 
went to the general manager. He has not 
seen his manuscript since, although he was 
to have been paid $2500 for it. All records 
show that it went to the general manager ; 
he contends that he has never seen it. He 
wants the writer to bring in a copy of the 
story. The only copy the writer has is on 
file with the Author’s League of America 
as a protection against plagiarism ; and he re- 
fuses to turn it over to the general manager 
because he thinks he sees through the appar- 
ent error. He is simply marking time, hop- 
ing that something will happen. 

Apparently the condition I noted in the 
manuscript department of this particular 
studio is paralleled by others in the same 
major class; The other day I was talking 
with a stenographer in the manuscript de- 
partment of a big studio on Sunset Boule- 
vard. I asked her what happened to stories 
‘submitted to them by outsiders. 

“Tt is my job to return them,” she con- 
fessed. “I’m the only one who sees them, 
and I’m not supposed to read them. Of 
course when I see one that sounds interest- 
ing, I sometimes read it for my own amuse- 
ment.” 

' The small “Independents” on “Poverty 
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Row” are pointed to by some outside writers 
as being easy marks for the free-lance 
writer ; but I have not had a single writer in 
Hollywood recommend the Independents. 
The impression here is that the designation, 
“Poverty Row,” is ample warning for the 
writer to steer clear of all those who give 
their addresses in that section. The pro- 
ducers do not fail to inflict their “poverty” 
upon writers as well as all others with whom 
they come in contact. 

I had heard that these small Independents 
would pay on the average of $500 for a 
story, properly written, long enough for a 
feature picture. When I talked with one 
of these producers who is really better able 
than the average to pay his bills before they 
are mildewed, he declared that he considered 
$200 a fair price for a feature-length story. 


"THE average Independent is in a contin- 

ual jam over the payment of his bills, 
and the writer who does not get his money 
upon delivery of story usually is out in the 
cold indefinitely. Furthermore, it is frankly 
admitted in Hollywood that to turn over a 
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story to the average Independent without 
having it protected in some manner is some. 
thing like dropping your wallet on the side. 
walk in Chicago. 

About a month ago a writer sold a story 
to an Independent who was supposedly te. 
liable. He promised to pay for the story as 
soon as the picture was completed, and he 
hired the author to write the continuity. The 
company went down to San Pedro to filma 
part of the picture and the producer left his 
whole force marooned down there in a ho- 
tel with a week’s bills hanging over their 
heads and no money with which to pay them, 
The camera man slipped his machines out of 
a window and escaped. The writer left his 
Corona as security. They are all hunting 
for the producer ! 

I believe that a few weeks’ stay in Holly- 
wood will convince any average writer that 
the best way to enjoy the prospect of screen 
writing is to sit back in Kentucky or Texas 
or Maine and dream of the time when he 
will see his name rolled across the screen as 
author of a story—and not try to put the 
dream into effect! 


x 
Rhodes, Siringo, and Others 
Tabloid Reviews 


Books reviewed can be secured through THe Avu- 
THOR & JouRNALIST at publishers’ prices, plus 
postage charge of 15 cents. 

* * * 
ONCE IN THE SAppLE. By Eugene Manlove Rhodes. 

Houghton Mifflin. $2.00. 
RratA AND Spurs. By 

Houghton Mifflin. $3.00. 

Perhaps Eugene Manlove Rhodes doesn’t con- 
sciously strive for effect. ’Tis said he merely has 
a story to tell—and goes about it in his own unique 
way. 

Yet what author could by hours—yea, days—of 
pondering devise a more intriguing first paragraph 
than the one that begins “Once in the Saddle?” 

“She told me,” said Tommy, “that she was a 
wedded wife. Have another drink.” 

Even if you are a prohibitionist, that sentence 
captivates the imagination, characterizes Tommy, 
contains humor, suggests something interesting to 
follow. You learn, shortly, that Tommy “wore the 
first clean shaven face in Purgatory,” and he was 
“young, slender, wiry, shortish;” that his com- 
panion—one Pliny Mullins—was “red-headed and 


Charles A. Siringo. 


berry brown, with a mustache brindled, thick, soft, 
exuberant and vivacious.” Can you see ’em? Do 
you feel their personalities? Do you suspect them 
of being able to “take a drink” (when they want 
it) or “leave it alone” (if tippling interferes with 
their business) ? 

The author who is bothered by his inability to 
make dialogue informative and at the same time 
entertaining, will do well to turn to any page in 
“Once in the Saddle” where quotation marks ap- 
pear. Does he strive for the language of action, 
Rhodes has it—“Pliny leaped—threw himself in 
the air, twisting, crashing straddlewise on Pelly's 
back—his left foot slipped under Pelly’s right 
arm——” 

The story recommends itself to writers as 4 
study in suspenseful drama, untramelled style, 
scintillating dialogue and nicely restrained climax. 


Another book of vast interest to writers of ac 
tion stories is Charles A. Siringo’s “Riata 
Spurs.” 

When Charlie Siringo—after more than half 4 
century as cowboy, detective, terror to bad meq 
and friend of potentates—speaks, he has something 
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to say! In this instance he “autobiographs” him- 
self, telling tales of personal reminiscence that 
range from cattle drives on the Dodge City trail 
to his present serene life in Hollywood where— 
“I often see movie cowboys and cowgirls. They 
bring back memories of my cowboy days, although 
such high hats and girls wearing pants were not 
seen on the early cattle ranges.” 

The book involves almost every sort of adven- 
ture to which human life may be exposed. Withal, 
Siringo writes of his hectic experiences casually, 
humorously. “Billy the Kid” was of less impor- 
tance to him than “Whiskey Pete,” his favorite 
mount. 

Hardly a page but contains historic events to 
suggest a month’s plots for a short-story writer— 
and there are 276 pages. 

Will Rogers, who couldn’t wait to get the book, 
but read the proof sheets, wrote to Siringo: “I 
camped with a herd on the old L. X. ranch—and 
they showed us an old forked tree where some 
bronc had bucked you into. Why—that was a 
shrine. Well, this one you have written is just 
what that one was.” 

Siringo relates what happened in the pioneer 
days to a rustler of “L. X.” cattle—giving names, 
dates and locality. 

As a reference book, it may safely be regarded 
as a “Bible” for authors who specialize in West- 
ern, action, adventure or mystery yarns or “period” 
novels. As an historical document it fills a long- 
felt want. For simplicity of style it is a model. 
And it is fascinating reading for anyone. 

Edwin Hunt Hoover. 


Passace, by Thomas Hornsby Ferril. Yale 


University Press, $1.25. 


_ The 1926 prize-winning volume in the Yale Series 
of Younger Poets, by the Denver man who also 
won the 1927 poetry award of The Nation. As Mr. 
Ferril is a member of THE AutHor & JOURNALIST 
staff, instead of offering a review of our own we 
select a few phrases from some of the many 
lengthy reviews which his volume has called forth: 


“Even now Mr. Ferrill’s verse has a personality 
and distinction that immediately lift h'm above the 
general run of younger poets. He writes of the 
American West, and in such a way as to convey its 
austerity, beauty and grandeur, without losing his 
own balance."—New York Evening Post. 

“Most of the verses are concerned with the high 
hopes of Western pioneers. They breathe virility 
and manhood. These are distinctly and consistent- 
ly poems by a man. In ‘Hillbound’ the poetry is 
particularly beautiful pulsating.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


“Mr. Ferrill’s poetry is significant for its sim-°’ 
plicity of diction and its profundity of idea. At 
times, and these are dangerous moments, this pro- 
fundity wavers on the borderline of obscurity... . 
His figures of speech are masculinely robust, yet 
as delicate as the harmonious play of muscles in 
a prizefighter’s body.”—Chicago Evening Post. 


“In Mr. Ferril perhaps the West has found a 
Voice.”"—New York Herald Tribune Books. 


“There is originality here.’—Saturday Review of 
Literature. 


Tue Pocket Oxrorp Dictionary, F. G. and H. 
W. Fowler, American edition revised by George 
Van Santvoord. Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, $2.00. 


Very attractively printed in 4 by 7-inch size, over 
a thousand pages, and seemingly a useful com- 
promise between extreme condensation and com- 
pleteness. 


WueErE AND How To Sett Manuscripts. By Wil- 
liam E. McCourtie. The Home Correspondence 
School, Springfield, Mass. $3.50. 


The fourth edition of this standard manual is- 
sued by the publishers of The Writer's Monthly. 
It has been rewritten and corrected to the date of 
publication, and forms a valuable manuscript mar- 
keting directory for the’writer. While the infor- 
mation in a book of this character cannot long 
remain as correct as the information in a quarterly 
directory such as THe AutHor & JOURNALIST’S 
“Handy Market List,” we freely admit that it is 
much more complete. The book contains 482 pages, 
and covers not only a wide variety of American 
markets, conveniently classified, but also Canadian, 
British, and other foreign publications. In addi- 
tion, there are chapters on Authors’ Rights, the 
Law of Copyright, and a convenient alphabetical 
index of all magazines listed. 


Tue ABUNDANT Lire. By Benjamin Ide Wheeler. 
University of California Press, Berkeley. 
A beautifully printed volume made up of ad- 
dresses of Benjamin Ide Wheeler, for twenty years 
president of the University of California. 


Man. By Horatio V. Gard. The Golden Rule 

Magazine, Publishers, Chicago. $3.50. 

This is a volume purporting to interpret man’s 
creation, psychology, and destiny, and going into 
the application of psychic laws. Its general pur- 
pose apparently is to prove that a process of evo- 
lution is going on by which man’s progress is on- 
ward and upward. 
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HANDY MARKET LIST 


FOR LITERARY WORKERS 


PuBLISHED QUARTERLY AS AN INTEGRAL Part oF THE AuTHoR & JOURNALIST 


JuNE, 1927 


The Handy Market List is designed to give writers, in brief, convenient form, the in- 
formation of chief importance to them concerning periodical markets. Constant vigilance 


is exercised to keep this list up to the minute. 


New publications, changes of address, and 


changes of editorial policy are closely followed by the editors in preparing for each quar- 
terly publication. Only a few obvious abbreviations are employed, M standing for 
monthly, W for weekly, 2M for twice-monthly, M-20 means monthly, 20 cents a copy, etc. 
Preferred word limits are indicated by numbers. Acc. indicates payment on acceptance, 


and Pub., payment on publication. 


List A ° 


General periodicals (standard, literary, household, popular and non-technical), which ordinarily pay rates 
of 1 cent a word or more, and pay on acceptance. 


ACE-HIGH, 799 Broadway, N. Y. (2M-20) West- 
ern, adventure, sport, short-stories 3000 to 6000 
ndvelettes 30,000 to 35,000, serials 65,000. Harold 
Hersey. 1%c up, Acc. 

ACTION STORIES, 271 Madison Ave., N. Y. (M- 
20) Western and adventure short-stories 3000 to 
6000; novelettes 10,000, boiled-down novels 20,000 
to 25,000. J. B. Kelly. Meredith Davis, mng. ed. 
le up, Acc. 

ADVENTURE, Spring and Macdougal Sts., N. Y. 
(2M-25) Adventure, Western, sea, human-inter- 
est short stories, novelettes, serials up to 120,- 
000. 1%c up. Verse $1 line. Acc. 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 250 Park Ave., N. Y. 
(M-25) Short-stories 4000 to 6000, serials; gen- 
eral interest. Illustrated personality sketches 
1000 to 2000; human-interest articles, stories of 
achievement. Monthly prize-letter contest. Oc- 
= verse. Merle Crowell. First-class rates, 

ee. 

AMERICAN MERCURY, THE, 730 5th Ave., N. Y. 
(M-50) Sophisticated, satirical reviews, com- 
ment, essays; serious and political articles, edi- 
torials, short-stories, sketches, verse; high liter- 
ary standard. H. L. Mencken. Good rates, Acc. 


ARGOSY-ALLSTORY WEEKLY, 280 Broadway, N. 
Y. (M-10) Romantic, adventure, mystery, hu- 
morous short-stories 2000 to 7000, novelettes up 
to 25,000, serials up to 80,000, verse. Matthew 
White, Jr. 1%c up, Acc. 

ASIA, 461 8th Ave., N. Y. (M) Illustrated human- 
interest fact articles 1500 to 7000, occasional 
short-stories of the Far East and Orient, essays, 
reviews, photos. L. D. Froelick. le up, Acc. 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 8 Arlington St., Boston. 
(M-40) Comment, reviews, essays, serious, po- 
litical, travel, historical, satirical, human-inter- 
est articles; sketches, short-stories, verse; high 
literary standard. Occasional series. Ellery 
Sedgwick. Good rates, Acc. 

AMERICAN LEGION MONTHLY, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Illustrated articles on or of interest to Le- 
gion members and rehabilitated veterans, 1500; 
short-stories, serials; occasional poems, general 
articles. J. T. Winterich. 2c up, Acc. 


BATTLE STORIES, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M) War 
short-stories, serials, verse, short experiences. 
Roscoe Fawcett; Jack Smalley, assistant. 1%c 
up, Acc. 

BLACK MASK, 45 W. 45th St., N. Y. (M-20) 
Mystery, detective, adventure, Western short- 
stories, novelettes, serials 4000 to 20,000. Joseph 
T. Shaw. ic, Acc. 

BLUE BOOK, 36 S. State St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Romantic, Western, mystery, adventure short- 
stories, novelettes, book-length novels, up to 50,- 
000. Monthly true-experience prize contests. 
Edwin Balmer; Donald Kennicott, associate. 1c 
up, Acc. 

BREEZY STORIES, 709 6th Ave., N. Y. (M-20) 
Sex short-stories, 2500 to 7000, novelettes 12,000 
to 15,000; light verse. Cashel Pomeroy. ic; 
verse 25c line. Acc. 
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CALGARY EYE-OPENER, Box 2068, Minneapolis. 
(M-25) Brief Humorous stories, jokes up to 150, 
verse, cartoons. Harvey Fawcett. $2 to $10 
each, Acc. 

CANADIAN MAGAZINE, 345 Adelaide St., W., To- 
ronto, Canada. (M-25) Personal interviews 
4000, love, business short-stories 1500 to 6000, 
jokes 2 to 6 lines. Canadian background. An- 
drew D. MacLean. ic up, Acc. 

CENTURY MAGAZINE, 353 4th Ave., N. Y. (M-50) 
Essays; serious, travel, literary articles; short- 
stories 1500 to 6000, short humorous sketches, 
verse; high literary standard. Hewitt H. How- 
land. First-class rates, Acc. 

CHARM, 50 Bank St., Newark, N. J. (M-35) Ar- 
ticles of home interest to New Jersey women 
1500 to 2000. Lucie D. Taussig. 2%c up, Acc. 

CHILDREN, THE MAGAZINE FOR PARENTS, 
353 4th Ave., N. Y. (M-25) Health, child psy- 
chology, education articles 1000 to 3000, short- 
stories 2000 to 3000; verse, jokes, photographs, Ic, 
Ace. Shortcuts in child raising 300, $1 each. 
Buys Amer. rights only. 

CLUES, 799 Broadway, N. Y. (M-15) Crime, 
detective and mystery articles 1500, short-stories 
1500 to 3000, novelettes 10,000 to 12,000, serials 
40,000 to 60,000. W. M. Clayton. 1%c up, Ace. 

COLLEGE HUMOR, 1050 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 
(M-35) Short-stories up to 5000, serial novels, 
articles, sketches, skits, jokes, humorous essays; 
stage interviews, unusual features, gay, lilting 
verse. H. N. Swanson. First-class rates, Acc. 

COLLIER’S, 250 Park Ave., N. Y. (W-5) Short- 
stories up to 8000, serials up to 60,000, general 
interest; articles, editorials. Wm. L. Chenery. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

COMPLETE STORIES, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. (2M-20) 
Western, adventure short-stories, novelettes, 
book-length novels up to 50,000, verse. Edmund 
C. Richards. 1%c up, Acc. 

COSMOPOLITAN, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. (M-35) 
Short-stories 5000 to 7000, romantic, problem, and 
unusual themes; articles, 1st person, personal 
experience, 4000 to 5000. Ray Long . First-class 
rates, Acc. 

COUNTRY LIFE, Garden City, N. Y. (M-50) I- 
lustrated, landscape gardening, sports, interior 
decorating, building, nature articles 2000 to 2500. 
R. T. Townsend, 1%c, Acc. 

COWBOY STORIES, 799 Broadway, N. Y. (M-20) 
Western short-stories 3000 to 6000, novelettes 
20,000 to 25,000, serials 40,000 to 70,000. Short 
Western fact stories. Harold Hersey. 1%4¢, 

CRIME MYSTERIES, 97 5th Ave., N. Y. (2M-15) 
Detective, crime, action fiction. Short-storit 
3000 to 8000, novelettes 25,000, serials 36,000 i 
80,000.. Alice Strope; Anne Buck, associate. 
Good rates, Acc. Releases rights. 

CUPID’S DIARY, 97 5th Ave., N. Y. (Bi-M-2) 
Clean, romantic, love short-stories, 
serials, lyrics. Margaret Sheridan. 1 to 2crA 


D. A. C. NEWS, Detroit, Mich. (M) Humor. 
sketches up to 1500. Verse. Chas. H. Hug ‘ 
First-class rates, Acc. 
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DANGER TRAIL, THE, 799 Broadway, N. ee 
(M-20) Adventure short stories 3000 to 6000, 
es ger up to 30,000, serials 65,000. Douglas M. 
Dold. 1%c up, Acc 

INDEPENDENT, THE, Dearborn, 
Mich. (W-5) Political, industrial, human-in- 
terest articles; comment, reviews, editorials. 2c 


up, Acc. 

Tae STORY MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., 
ce W-15) Detective and mystery short- 

Rote 9500 to 6000, novelettes 25,000 to 30,000, 

serials 36,000 to 80, 000, articles on crime, etc., 


1500 to 5000. F. E. Blackwell. 2c up, Acc. Re- 
leases rights. 

DIAL, THE, 152 W. 138th St., N. Y. (M-50) Es- 
says, articles, reviews, comment, short-stories, 
verse; high literary standard. Marianne Moore. 
2c, Acc 


DROLL STORIES, 709 6th Ave., N. Y. (M-20) 
Light sex short-stories 2500 to 7000, novelettes 
12, 400 to 20,000. Light verse. Cashel Pomeroy. 
le; verse 25¢ a line, Acc. 

EAGLE MAGAZINE, THE, South Bend, Ind. (M) 
Human-interest articles up to 1800, no fiction or 
verse. Frank E. Hering. 1% to 2c, Acc. 

ELKS MAGAZINE, 50 E. 42nd St., N. Y. (M.) 
Articles, short- stories 5000 to 10, 000, serials up 
to 50,000. John Chapman Hilder. | First-class 
rates, Acc. 

EVERYBODY’S, Spring and Macdougal Sts., N. Y. 
(M-25) Unéonventional Western, adventure 
short-stories up to 10,000; novelettes, 20,000, se- 


rials, 50,000 to 90, 000. Oscar Graeve. 2c up, 
Acc. 
FAR WEST ILLUSTRATED, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 


(M-25) Western short- stories 3000 to 8000; nov- 
elettes 25,000 to 30,000; verse. F. E. Blackwell. 
2c up, Acc. Releases rights. 

FLYNN’S WEEKLY, 280 Broadway, N. Y. (W-10) 
Detective articles, short-stories, novelettes, se- 
rials. Wm. J. Flynn. ic, Acc. 

FORUM, 247 Park Ave., N. Y. (M-40) Comment 
essays, reviews, verse, short-stories 3000 to 5000, 
serials. Henry Goddard Leach. 2c up, Acc. 

FRONTIER STORIES, Garden City, N. Y. (M-25) 
Adventure, frontier-life, historical, Western, sea, 
foreign short-stories, novelettes, novels, articles, 
verse. H. E. Maule; A. H. Bittner, associate. 
Good rates, Acc. 

FUN SHOP, THE, 1475 Broadway, N. Y. Humor- 
ous department, supplied to daily newspapers; 
jokes, skits, verse, epigrams. Maxson Foxhall 
Judell. 25¢ to $1 a line for verse; $1 to $10 per 
contribution for prose, Acc. Retains all rights. 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
(M.) Women’s and household interests; articles, 


short-stories, serials, verse. W. F. Bigelow. 
First-class rates, Ace. 
HALDEMAN-JULIUS MONTHLY, also QUAR- 


TERLY, Girard, Kans. Sociological, timely, icon- 
oclastic articles exposing shams, etc., up to 3000. 
E. Haldeman-Julius. Good rates, Acc. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 49 E. 33d St., N. Y. (M.) 
Articles, essays, comment, short- stories 2500 to 
10,000, serials up to 100, 000; verse; Jnigh literary 
standard. Thomas B. Wells. Good rates, Acc. 
HOLLAND’S MAGAZINE, Main and Race Sts., 
Dallas, Tex. (M.) Short- stories, serials, special 
articles, women’s interests, juvenile, verse, mate- 


rial of interest to Southwest. John W. Stayton. 
Ie up, Acc, 
| CONFESS,” 97 5th Ave., Nw Y¥. 


tensely emotional confessional snort stories 2500 
to 5000, serials 10,000 to 30,000. Elizabeth Sharp. 
le to 2c, Acc. Releases rights. 
INDEPENDENT, THE, 10 Arlington, St., Boston. 
(W-15) Comment, political and general articles 
1200 to 2000; verse. R. E. Danielson. pe 
Herter. Ace. Verse, $1 per, line. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Indepéndence Saq., 
Philadelphia. (M-10) Women’s and household 
interests; articles, short-stories, serials, verse, 
humor. Barton W. Currie. First-class rates, 
Acc. Releases rights. 


LARIAT STORY MAGAZINE, THE, 271 Madison 
N. Y. (M-20) Cowboy short- stories, 4000 

“iy ‘6000: novelettes, 20,000 to 30,000; serials, 40,- 

000 to 50,000. J. B. Kelly. Meredith Davis, mng. 
le up, Ace. , 

LIBERTY, 247 Park Ave., N. Y. (W-5) Romantic, 
adventure, humorous short- SR a 1000 to 5000: 
human- -interest, timely articles. Ronald Miller. 

First-class rates, Acc. Lie 
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LIFE, 598 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
and satire in verse, skits, epigrams, sketches. R. 


(W-15) 


E. Sherwood.  First- class rates, Acc. 


LOVE ROMANCES, 271 Madison Ave., 
(M-20) 


000 to 60, 000, love poems. Betty Bennett 
Acc. Releases book and movie rights. 
LOVE STORY MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 
(W-15) Romantic short-stories, novelettes, se- 
rials 3500 to 80,000 with love-theme, verse. Ruth 

Agnes Abeling. 1c up, Acc. 


MacLEAN’S MAGAZINE, 143 University Ave., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. (2-M Articles on 
Canadian subjects, short-stories 4000 to 10,000, 
serials 30,000 to 80,000. N. Napier Moore. le 
up, Ace. 

McCALL’S MAGAZINE, 2386 W. 37th St., N. Y. 
(M.) Women’s and household interests; ‘articles, 
short-stories, novelettes. serials, verse. H. P. 
Burton. First-class rates, og 


McCLURE’S, 119 W. 40th St., 
Hoffman (to assume editorship in fall). 
rates, Acc. . 

McNAUGHT’S MONTHLY, 1475 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M-15) Comment, criticism, reviews, short- sto- 
ries up to 2400; verse. - MecNitt. 2c, Acc. 


MODERN PRISCILLA, 95 poe St., Boston. 
(M-20) Women’s and _ household interests; 
needlework, housekeeping, general articles; short- 
stories. C. B. Marble. 1c up, Acc 

MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, 280 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M-25) Romantic, adventure short-stories, nov- 
elettes, serials, up to 50,000, verse up to 40 lines. 
R. H. Titherington. Wm. McMahon, managing 
editor. 1 to 4c, Acc. Releases rights. 

MYSTERY MAGAZINE, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 
(M-25) Mystery short- stories, novelettes, serials 
2000 to 50,000; character preferred to plot; verse. 
Robert Simpson. 1 to 2c, Acc. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, 1156 16th 
St. W., Washington, D. C. (M- 50) Author- 
itative travel articles, illustrated. Gilbert Gros- 


(M-25) Clean 
Sullivant 


venor. First-class rates, Acc. 

NEW REPUBLIC, THE, 421 W. 21st St., N. Y. 
(W.) Comment, reviews; political, literary; 
verse. Herbert Croly. 2c, Pub. 


NEW. SOUTH, THE, 664 Provident Bldg., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. (M) Articles under 2500, essays 
under 2000, short-stories under 3500, serials 15,- 
000 to 25,000, brief topical editorials, jokes, mis- 
cellany, up-to-date Southern slant. Paul Sever- 
ance. 1 to 3c, poetry 25c line, Acc. 

NEW YORKER, THE, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. (W- 
15) Humorous, satirical articles, sketches, 2000; 


yg verse, fillers. Harold Ross. Good rates, 
ce. 
NOMAD, THE, 150 Lafayette St., N. Y.. (M-35) 


Illustrated first-person travel articles, adventure, 
travel short-stories 1500 to 2500. Wirt W. Bar- 
nitz. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

WEST STORIES, 271 Ave., N: 
a M-2) Western and Northern adventure 
with woman-or sentimental interest 
3000 to 6000, novelettes 20,000 to 30,000, serials 
40,000 to 50,000. JI: B Kelly. Meredith paws, 
mng. ed. 1 to 1%c, Acc. 


OUTLOOK, 120 E. 16th St., N. Y. (W-15) Ces 
ment, reviews, timely articles, short-stories up 
to 3000, verse. Ernest H. Abbott, 1%c up, Acc 


PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL, 80 Lafayette St., 
N. Y. (M-10) Women’s and ‘household interests; 
articles, short-stories up to 5000, serials up to 
60,000. Katharine M. Clayberger; ‘Mary B. Charl- 
ton, fiction ed. Good rates, Acc. . 

PEOPLE’S POPULAR MONTHLY, 801 2nd St., 
Des Moines, Ia. (M.) Short-stories 3000 to 6000; 
serials. Ruth Stewart. 1c to 2c, acc. 

REVIEW, 7th Ave. and 39th St., 
15) Personality, human-interest. articles 

short-stories up to 5000, serials, verse. 
Arthur T. Vance. First-class rates, Acc. 

POPULAR MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. (2M- 
25) Adventure, romantic short- -stories, novel- 
ettes, serials, up to 70,000. Charles Agnew Mac- 
Lean. Good rates, Ace. 3 


RANCH ROMANCES, 799 ‘Bibaifway: NL Y. (2M-20) 
Western love short-stories 3000 to 7000, novel- 
ettes 30,000 to 35,000, serials 40,000 to 60,000. 
Western miscellany. Bina.Flynn. 1 to 3¢e, Acc. 


Humor 


Melodramatic, heart-throb love stories 
3000 to 6000, novelettes 8000 to 12,000, —— 40,- 
c up, 


Good 
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REAL DETECTIVE TALES & MYSTERY STO- 
RIES, 1050 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. _(M-25) 
Mystery, crime and detective short-stories 1000 
to 8000, novelettes 9000 to 20,000, articles on po- 
lice and detective subjects up to 2500. Edwin 
Baird. 1c up, Ace. Releases rights. 

RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 36 S. State St., Chicago. 
(M-25) Short-stories, serials, general interest. 
Edwin Balmer; Donald Kennicott, Arthur Mc- 
Keogh, associates. First-class rates, Acc. 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 55 5th Ave., N. Y. (M.) 
Articles, reviews, comment. Albert Shaw. Good 
rates, Acc, 

SATURDAY EVENING POST, THE, Independence 
Sq., Philadelphia. (W-5) Articles on timely 
topics 5000 to 7500, short-stories 6000 to 12,000, 
serials up to 100,000, humorous verse, skits. Geo. 
Horace Lorimer. First-class rates, Acc. 

SCREEN SECRETS, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M) 
Movie interviews, features, photos. Jack Smal- 
ley, 2 to 3c, Acc. 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 597 5th Ave., N. Y. 
(M.) Articles, essays, short-stories, serials, 
verse; high literary standard. Robert Bridges. 
Good rates, Acc. ; 

SEA STORIES MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 
(M.) Sea short-stories, novelettes, serials, 5000 
to 75,000; articles 4000 to 6000, miscellany. Law- 
rence Lee. 1c, Acc. Buys only Am. Ser. rights. 


SHORT STORIES, Garden City, N Y.  (2-M.) 
Adventure, mystery, sport, outdoors, Western 
short-stories 4000 to 15,000, novelettes 18,000 to 
40,000. serials 40,000 to 80,000. H. E. Maule, ed; 
Dorothy Mclliwraith, Asso. ed. Good rates, Acc. 


SHRINE MAGAZINE, THE, 1440 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M.) Articles 3500, short-stories up to 8000, ser- 
ials, verse, editorials. Sewell Haggard. Good 
rates, Acc. 

SMART SET, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. (M.) First- 
person, dramatic short-stories 4000 to 8000, serials 
15,000 to 30,000 Wm. C. Lengel. 3c, Acc. 

SNAPPY STORIES, 627 W. 43d St., N. Y. (M.) 
Gay contemporary short-stories 1000 to 5000, nov- 
elettes 12,000, light verse, playlets, humor, skits. 
Florence Haxton. 1%c to 8c, Acc. 


SPORT STORY MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 
(2M-15) Athletic short-stories, novelettes 5000 
to 20,000. Lawrence Lee. lic up, Acc. 

SPUR, THE, 425 5th Ave., N. Y. (2M-50) Sport, 
travel, art miscellany, usually written to order, 
jokes, epigrams, brief humorous verse. H. S. 
Adams. Good rates, Acc. 

SUNSET, The Pacific Monthly, 1045 Sansome St 
San Francisco. (M.) Short-stories 3000 to 6000. 
articles on Western people and topics 2500 to 
3000, verse, serials, short miscellany, photos. Jo- 
seph Henry Jackson, managing editor. 1c up, 
Acc. Buys only 1st Am. Ser. Rights. 

SWEETHEART STORIES, Dell Pub. Co., 461 8th 
Ave., N. Y. (2M-15) Love short-stories 3000 to 
6000, novelettes 20,000, serials 35,000 to 50,000, 
verse 4 to 16 lines. Wanda von Kettler. 1 to 2c, 
Acc. (To become weekly in fall.) 


TOP-NOTCH MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 
(2M-15) Adventure, Western, sport, mystery, 
humorous short-stories 1500 to 8000, novelettes 
10,000 to 15,000, novels 25,000 to 35,000, serials up 
to 70,000; verse up to 32 lines. George Briggs 
Jenkins. le up, Acc. 


TRIPLE-X MAGAZINE, Robbinsdale, Minn, 
(M-25) Western, North-woods, adventure short. 
stories up to 7500, novelettes up to 15,000, West. 
ern serials up to 45,000, verse with outdoor flavor, 
Roscoe Fawcett. Jack Smalley. 1%c up, Ace 

TRUE CONFESSIONS, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M-25) 
First-person, confessional short-stories up to 
4500, love, marriage, lively plots, serials up to 
em Roscoe Fawcett. Jack Smalley. 2¢ up, 

cc. 

TRUE EXPERIENCES, Macfadden Pub. Co., 1996 
Broadway, N. Y. (M-25) Confession short- 
stories, serials. Illustrated stories or interviews 
of successful women. Eleanor Minne. 2¢, Ace, 

TRUE MARRIAGE STORIES, 461 8th <Ave., N. Y, 
(M-20) Short-stories 2500 to 7500 of present-day 
marriage problems, middle-class characters; ge- 
rials 15,000 to 30,000. Elizabeth Sharp. 1 to 2¢, 
Acc. Releases rights. 


VANITY FAIR, Lexington at 43d, N. Y. (M-35) 
Serious or humorous articles, wit and comment 
1700 to 2000; arts, drama, sports, bridge, litera- 
ture, politics; light verse 10 to 30 lines. F. W, 
Crowninshield. 5 to 10c, Ace. Usually releases 
rights. 

VOGUE, Lexington at 48d, N. Y. (2M-35)  Lim- 
ited market for articles on women’s fashions, 
Edna W. Chase. le up, Acc. 


WAR STORIES, 97 5th Ave., N. Y. (2M-20) War 
short-stories with an American hero 5000 to 
10,000, novelettes 20,000 to 30,000. Eugene A. 
Clancy. 1 to 3c, Acc. 

WEST WEEKLY Doubleday Page & Co., Garden 
City, N. Y. (W-15) Western fiction all lengths. 
H. i. Maule; Anthony M. Rud, associate editor. 
14%c up, Ace. Releases rights. 

WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 
(W-15) Outdoor life in West, Alaska, and Mex- 
ico, short-stories 2000 to 7500, novelettes 25,000 
to 30,000, serials 36,000 to 80,000; verse. F. E. 
Blackwell. 2c up, Acc. Releases rights. 

WHIZ BANG, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M-25) Jokes, 
epigrams, humorous rural editorials, snappy 
verse 4 to 80 lines. W. H. Fawcett. Jack Jen- 
son, associate editor. $1 to $3 for shorts, $2 to 
$20 for poems, Acc. 

WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, 250 Park Ave, 
N. Y. (M-10) Woman’s and household interests. 
Articles, short-stories 2500 to 10,000, serials up 
to 70,000. Gertrude B. Lane. Maxwell Aley, fic- 
tion editor. First-class rates, Acc. 

WOMAN’S WORLD, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 
(M-10) Woman’s and household interests. Arti- 
cles, adventure, mystery, romantic short-stories 
2500 to 4500, serials 40,000 to 50,000; short verse. 
Walter W. Manning. ic up, Acc. 

WORLD, THE SUNDAY, 63 Park Row, N. Y. (W) 
Short-stories up to 3000. Minimum $100, Acc. 
WORLD TRAVELER, 247 Park Ave., N. Y. (M-35) 
Illustrated travel articles 2500. Elbert Sever- 

ance. Up to $35 each, Acc. 

WORLD’S WORK, Garden City, N. Y. (M-35) 
Comment, reviews, political achievements. Good 
rates, Acc. 


YOUNG’S MAGAZINE, 709 6th Ave,, N. Y. (M) 
Sex short-stories, novelettes, 2000 to 20,000. 
Cashel Pomeroy. Ic, Acc. 


List B 


General periodicals which ordinarily pay less than 1 cent a word, or pay on publication, or offer a 
very limited market, or concerning which no definite data has been obtainable. 


AMAZING STORIES, 230 5th Ave., N. Y. (M-25) 
Pseudo-scientific fiction, chiefly reprints and 
translations. H. Gernsback. Ind., Pub. 

AMERICAN COOKERY, 221 Columbus Ave., Bos- 
ton. (M-15) Cookery and household articles 
1000 to 2500, short-stories 1500 to 2500. Ind., Acc. 

AMERICAN NEEDLEWOMAN, THE, Augusta, 
Maine. (M-10) Short-stories 3000 to 4000, serials 
up to 50,000, family reading, women’s inspira- 
tional miscellany, verse. M. G. L. Bailey. % to 
le, Ace. Releases rights. 

AMERICA’S HUMOR, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chica- 
go. (Bi-M-35) Humorous short-stories, one-act 
playlets, 1c word; epigrams, jokes, skits, funny 
quotations, $1 each; verse, “‘goofygrams,” 25c 
ae drawings, $5 up. Harry Stephen Keeler. 

ub. 

AMERICAN POETRY MAGAZINE, 129 Michigan 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. (M) Verse. No payment. 


AMERICAN TRAVELER, THE, Am. Traveler Pub. 
Co., Indianapolis. (M-25) Travel articles, short- 
stories, editorials (not foreign); Ind., 90 
after 

ARTISTS AND MODELS, 109 W. 49th St.,_N. Y. 
M.) Clever sketches and stories of studio life 
up to 2000. Miss Merle Hersey. %c, Pub. 

ASSOCIATION MEN, 347 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
(M-20) Y. M. C. A. interests; general articles, 
personality sketches 2500 to 3500. F. G. Weaver. 
le up, Acc. 

BEAU, 50 Church St., N. Y. (M-50) Sophisticated, 
epicurean satirical articles, short-stories, 
veers, epigrams, jokes. Roger St. Clair. Ind., 

ub. 


B’NAI B’RITH, 40 Electric Bldg., Cincinnati, = 


Articles, short-stories 25 


Jewish interests. Boris D 


4000, verse, jokes, skits, anecdotes. 
Ogden. ic, Pub. 
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THE AUTHOR 


BOOKMAN, THE, Rm. 908, 1819 Broadway, N. Ve 
(M-50) Provocative articles up to 3000; essays, 
American themes, 500 to 2500; short-stories, 1000 
to 2500; verse. Burton Rascoe. Ind., Pub. (Un- 
til July 1, 244 Madison Ave.) 

BRIEF STORIES, 584 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. 
(M-25) Western, sport, adventure, mystery 
short-stories 1500 to 5000, novelettes 12,000, nov- 
els 35,000 to 50,000, verse; Western anecdotes and 
legends 200 to 1000. Wm. H. Kofoed. Norma 
Bright Carson, associate. %4c, Pub. 

BUSINESS WOMAN, THE, 40 Richmond St., W. 
Toronto, 2, Ont. Short items about successful 
women. Mary Etta MacPherson. Ind., Acc. 

BURTON’S FOLLIES, 109 W. 49th St., N. Y. 
(M-25) Humorous, burlesque verse, miscellany, 
jokes. Jo Burton. Je up, Pub. 


CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL, 71 Richmond St., 
W. Toronto, Ont. (M-10) Short-stories 3000. 
Housekeeping and juvenile interest articles 1500. 
Low rates, Pub. 

CHARACTER READING, 435 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. (Q-25) Articles on character develop- 
ment and analysis. Edna Purdy Walsh. Low 
rates, Pub. 

CHICAGOAN, THE, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(M) Jack McGrath. Ind. 

CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, THE, Chicago. (D-5) 
Short-stories up to 1500, verse. %ec, Ace. 

COLLEGE LIFE, 4602 13th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(M-10) Sophisticated-flapper short-stories 2000 
to 250, humorous sketches 100 to 250, humorous 
verse. N. L. Pines. 1c, Acc. 

COLLEGE STORIES, 80 Lafayette St., N. Y. (Q.) 
Novels, short-stories, art work, humor, features. 
Ind. rates, Pub. 

COMFORT, Augusta, Me. (M-5) 
serials, some household miscellany. V. 
wiler. up, Acc. 

COMPLETE NOVEL MAGAZINE, 118 W. 4th St., 
N. Y. (M-25) Western, detective, mystery, ad- 
venture novels 60,000 to 70,000. B. A. McKinnon, 
Jr. Ind., Acc. 

COUNTY FAIR, Box 33, Kent, Conn. (M) Ad- 
venture, love, humorous, satirical short-stories up 
to 3000, verse, fillers. G. H. Moore. Ind., Pub 

CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE, 1708 Times 
Bldg., N. Y. (M-25) Non-partisan, historical ar- 
ticles 1500 to 3500. George W. Ochs Oakes. ic 
to 10c, Acc. and Pub. 


DANCE MAGAZINE, THE, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M-35) Articles on dancing, music, related arts 
1500 to 3000; autobiographies, verse, miscellany. 
Vera Caspary. 2c, Pub. 

DELINEATOR, Spring and Macdougal Sts., N. Y. 
(M.) Women’s and household interests. Loren 
Palmer. (Closed market.) 

DRAMA, THE, 59 E. Van Buren St.. Chicago. 
(M-50) Theatrical articles 1500 to 3000, one-act 
plays. Theodore B. Hinckley. No payment. 

DREAM WORLD, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. (M-25) 
lst person short-stories, serials, verse, of love 
and romance. Helen J. Day. 2c, Pub. Verse 
50c line. Retains rights. 


ECHO, THE, 1840 California St., Denver. (M-20) 
Short-stories, articles, essays, verse, drawings; 
high literary standard. David Raffelock. Short- 
stories $10 each. Yearly prizes of $200 and $100, 
art covers $10 each. Annual $100 cover prize. 

EVERYDAY LIFE, 337 W. Madison Ave., Chicago. 

Love, mystery, humorous short-stories 1500 
to 2500. A. E. Swett. Up to %c, Acc. 


FAMILY HERALD AND WEEKLY STAR, St. 
James St., Montreal, Quebec, Canada. (W-5) 
Short-stories. C. Gordonsmith. $4 column, Pub. 


GENTLEWOMAN, 649 W. 48d St., N. Y. (M-5) 
interests. Brief short-stories, articles. 
GHOST STORIES, 1926 Broadway, New York. 
(M-25) Short-stories, serials, mystery and su- 
pernatural elements. 2c, Pub. 

GOLDEN NOW, Elgin, Ill. (W.) Child training, 
religious articles. %c up, Acc. 

OLDEN BOOK, THE, 55 5th Ave., N. Y. (M.) 
t prints masterpieces of literature. Payment 
Laneeeestions. Poetry, $10 to $25. Henry W. 


SOLDEN WEST MAGAZINE, 551 5th. Ave., N. Y. 
) Reprint Western stories published prior to 
1917. J. Thomas Wood. Ind., Pub. 


Short-stories, 
V. Det- 


& JOURNALIST 


GOOD STORIES, Augusta, Maine. (M-5) 
stories, miscellany. Low rates, Pub. 
GRIT, Williamsport, Pa. (W.) Human interest, 
curious, historical, noteworthy achievement, sci- 
entific feature articles, illustrated. Interesting 
photographs. Frederick E. Manson. $1 to $3 for 

photographs. %c, Pub. 


HARPER’S BAZAR, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. (M.) 
Society and women’s _ interests. Practically 
closed market. Charles Hanson Towne. 

HOME DIGEST, 550 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit. 
Home economy and home life articles, miscel- 
lany. B. Browarr. $25 page up, Pub. 

HOME FRIEND MAGAZINE, 1411 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City. (M-5) Household miscellany up 
to 250, romantic, action short-stories 5000. E. A. 
Weishaar, % to le. Acc. 

HOUSEHOLD GUEST, 630 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago. (M-5) Articles on home interests, short- 
stories, serials, departments. James M. Wood- 
man. Low rates. Overstocked. 

HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL, Batavia, Ill. (M) House- 
hold articles, short-stories. $5 story. Pub. 

HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, 8th and Jackson §Sts., 
Topeka, Kan. (M.) Household articles. Ida 
Migliario. Low rates, Acc. 

INTERLUDES, 2917 Erdman Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
(Q) Brief short-stories, essays, poetry. William 
James Price. Payment only in prizes. 


JEWISH HUMORIST, THE, 32 Union Square, New 
York. (M-10) Jewish life short-stories, sketches 
up to 1500, verse, anecdotes, burlesques. MHer- 
bert Forbush. % to 1c, Acc. 

JUDGE, 627 W. 48d St., N. Y. 
grams, humorous short-stories, 
250, verse. Norman Anthony. 
(Slow.) 


KANSAS LEGIONNAIRE, THE, Wichita, Kans. 
(M-20) Short-stories of interest to ex-service 
men 4000. Kirke Mechem. $10 a story, Acc. 

KEYSTONB FEATURE SERVICE, 801 Federal 
St., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Love, human-inter- 
est tabloid short-stories 1500 to 2500; also build- 
ing trades and railroad backgrounds, humorous 
— up to 16 lines. I. Bollinger. Low rates, 

ce. 

KIWANIS MAGAZINE, 164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago. Kiwanis club news, articles. Charles 
Reynolds. Ind. rates. 


LAUGHTER, 584 Drexel Bildg., Philadelphia. 
(M-25) Skits, burlesques up to 1000, humorous 
short-stories up to 3000, humorous verse 4 to 40 
lines. Wm. . Kofoed. %Y%c, verse 15c line, 
jokes 50c, paragraphs 35c, Pub. Releases rights. 

LION’S CLUB MAGAZINE, 348 McCormick Bldg., 
Chicago. (M)_ Short-stories 1500 to 4000. John 
D. Hill. Indefinite rates, Acc. 

LOS ANGELES TIMES SUNDAY MAGAZINE, Los 
Angeles. (W-5) Western articles. (Fiction 
supplied by syndicates.) Linton Davies, 1/3 to 
le, Pub. 

LYRIC WEST, THE, 3551 University Ave., Los 
Angeles. (M-20) Poetry, essays on poetry. Dr. 
and Mrs. Allison Gaw. Payment in prizes only. 


MAYFAIR, 143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
(M-25) Society, fashion, sport articles, Canadian 
interest. J. Hubert Hodgins. 1c, Pub. 

McCLURE NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 373 4th 
Ave., N. Y. Limited market for short-stories 
1200. %c, Pub. 

MOTHER’S HOME LIFE, 630 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. (M-10) Short-stories 2000, _ serials, 
household articles 1000, miscellany. Jas. 
Woodman. %c up, Acc. 


Short- 


(W-15) Jokes, epi- 
articles up to 
Fair rates, Pub. 


(W-15) Re- 


NATION, THE, 20 Vesey St., N. Y. rs 
s- 


views, comment, news features, 1800; verse. 
wald G. Villard. 1c up, Pub 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 952 Dorchester Ave., 
Boston. (M-25) Biographies, personality sketch- 
es, reviews. Very limited market. Joe Mitchell 
Chapple. Indefinite rates, Pub. 
NAUTILUS, 247 Cabot St., Holyoke, Mass. (M.) 
New thought, psychic healing, inspirational arti- 
cles; verse. Elizabeth Towne. %c up, Acc. 
NEW MASSES, THE, 39 Union Sq., N. Y. (M-25) 
Does not consider Ms. Egmont Arens. 
NEW STORIES, 1120 5th St., San Diego, Cal. 
(Q-25) Short-stories up to 5000 by unknown 
writers. J. A. Mallory. %%c, Pub. 
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NEW ORIENT, THE, 12 5th Ave., N. Y. (M.) 
Articles on the Orient and Far East. Syud Hos- 
sain. Rarely makes payment. 

NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE MAGAZINE, 
225 W. 40th St., N. Y. Timely articles, humor, 
verse. Mrs. William Brown Meloney. Articles, 
$30 to $100 a page, Pub. 


OCCULT DIGEST, THE, 1904 N. Clark St., Chi- 
cago. (M-25) Occult, spiritualistic fact and fic- 
tion. Effa E. Danelson. No payment. 

OPPORTUNITY, A Journal of Negro Life, 127 E. 
23d St., N. ¥. (M)_ Short-stories, scientific, so- 
ciological articles; poetry, relating to negro life 
and problems. Chas. S. Johnson. No payment. 

OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Bos- 
ton. (M.) Short-stories up to 800, animal wel- 
fare articles up to 800, verse up to 24 lines, mis- 
Guy Richardson. Acc. Verse $1 
$2. 

OVERLAND MONTHLY, 356 Pacific Bldg. San 
Francisco. Articles, short-stories, verse. B. 
Virginia Lee. Payment in subscriptions. 


PARIS NIGHTS, 584 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. 
(M-25) Short-stories, sex atmosphere 1000 to 
3000, articles of Parisian night life 1000 to 3000, 
clever verse 4 to 20 lines. W. H. Kofoed. Wee, 
verse 15¢ line, jokes 50c, paragraphs 35c, Pub. 
Releases rights. 

PEP STORIES, 104 W. 42d St., N. Y. (M-25) 
Risque short-stories 2000 to 5000. Frank Armer. 
1%c, Pub. Light verse, 25c line, Pub. 

POET LORE, 100 Charles St., Boston. (Q-$1.50) 
Articles, essays, verse, drama (original and 
translated). Ruth Hill. Payment in copies. 

POETRY: A Magazine of Verse, 232 E. Erie St., 
— (M.) Verse. Harriet Monroe. $6 page, 

ub. 


PSYCHOLOGY, 17 W. 60th St., N. Y. (M-25) Ap- 
plied psychology, inspirational, success articles 
up to 3000, — -stories, verse. Henry Knight 
Miller. 1c, Pub. 


ROTARIAN, THE, 221 E. 20th St., Chicago. (M.) 
Business, travel articles 3000 to 4500, business, 
adventure short-stories 3000 to 5000. Rotarian 
— Chesley R. Perry. Indefinite rates, 

ce. 


SATIRE, Ulmer Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. (M.) 
Slangy jokes, —, verse, 500. Jack Dinsmore. 
Low rates. Pub. 

SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 25 W. 
45th St., N. Y. (W.) Book Reviews, literary 
essays, verse. Limited market. Henry Seidel 
Canby. 1c up, $10 up for poems, Pub. 


SECRETS, Ulmer Bldg., Cleveland, O. (M.) Con- 
fessions. Jack Dinsmore. No market. 
SELF-DEFENSE, 199 W. 49th St., N. Y. (M) 


Boxing, self- defense short-stories, articles about 
ring characters. Dale Gardner. %c, Pub. 

SENTIMENTAL STORIES, 584 Drexel Bldg., Phil- 
adelphia. short- stories, verse. M. 
Stuart. %ec, P 

SMOKERS sasenaaeeat. THE, 441 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y. (M-25) Material of interest to to- 
bacco users. short. stories 1500 to 2000, novelettes, 
general articles 1000, miscellany 500 to 1000. A 
G. Young. 2c, Pub. 

STARS AND STRIPES, THE, Washington, D. C 


(M.) Articles on soldiers’ interests. Generally 
overstocked. 
SUCCESS, 420 Lexington Ave, N. Y. (M) Short- 


stories, serials of general interest; inspirational, 
personality articles; verse. 
Good rates, Pub. 


Francis T. Miller. 
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List 


SUNDAY KANSAS CITY STAR, 1729 Grand Ave, 
Kansas City, Mo. Articles, human- -interest ma. 
terial; photographs. Ind. rates, Pub. 

SURVEY GRAPHIC, THE, and SURVEY, THE, 
112 E. 10th St., N. Y. (Q2- "M.) Reviews. Limited 
market. Paul U. Kellogg. $10 page, Pub. 

STAG, 1700 Walnut St., Philadelphia. (M-35) y. 

lustrated articles, satirical sketches of interest 

to men, 1000 to 3000; short-stories 3000 to 5000, 

gay verse, brief humor. Edward Longstreth. 1¢ 

up, verse 25c line, jokes $2, Pub. Releases rights, 


- STORY BOOK, 1532 W. Harrison St., Chicago, 
(M.) Iconoclastic, frank, sex short- stories and 
one-act playlets, $6 a story. Pub. 

hed TALES, 271 Madison Ave., N. Y, 

M-20) Adventure, sport, Western short- -stories 
$000 to 6000, serials, humorous verse, miscellany, 
Horace J. Gardner. Ind., Pub. Retains rights. 

THRILLS, 104 W. 42d St., N. Y. (M-25) Adven- 
ture short-stories 2000 to 5000, serials 60,009, 
Frank Armer. ic, Pub. Releases rights. 

TODAY’S HOUSEWIFE, 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 
(M-10) Housekeeping, child-training ‘articles, 
short-stories, serials, verse. Anne M. Griffin. 
Low rates, Pub. (Slow.) 

TOWN AND COUNTRY, 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
(2M-50) Society, travel articles, sketches. Lim- 
ited market. H. J. Wigham. le up, Pub. 

TOWN TOPICS, 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. (W) Out- 
of-door, opera, stage, art, society short-stories, 
articles 300 to 1500, verse up to 50 lines, satires, 
burlesques, vignettes. J. A. Mayer. ic up, Pub. 
Retains rights. 

TRAVEL, 7 W. 16th St., N. Y. (M.) Illustrated, 
interpretative travel articles, 2000 to 3500, per- 
sonal narratives of travel. Edward Hale Bier- 
stadt. 1c, Pub., $1 per photo. Buys only Ist 
serial rights. 

— DETECTIVE MYSTERIES, 1926 Broadway, 

N. Y. (M-25) Detective short-stories. B.S. 

Keller. cea rates, Pub. 

TRUE ROMANCES, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. (M-25) 
Confessional, first- -person — stories, serials, 
based on truth; prizes. 2c, 

TRUE STORY MAGAZINE, 
(M-25) True, confessional, first-person short- 
stories, serials, jokes. L. M. Hainer. 2c, Pub. 


- TURNER’S WEEKLY, Box 383 Pitsburgh, Pa. 


rd Fiction, poetry, essays, humor, miscellany. 
George Seibel. Ind. 


UNDERWORLD, THE, 551 5th Ave., N. Y. Re- 
print mystery and detective fiction not pub- 
lished later than 1917. J. Thomas Wood. 

AIR SERVICES, 406 Star Bldg., Washington, 

Cc. (M-30) Technical, human-interest avia- 
short-stories. le, 


WEIRD TALES, 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 
(M.) Supernatural, bizarre, weird and pseudo- 
scientific short-stories, serials up to 40,000, verse. 
Farnsworth Wright. % to 1c, Pub. 


WESTERN HOME MONTHLY, Bannatyne and 
Dagmar Sts., Winnipeg, Man., Canada. General 
a short-stories 1500 to 4000. Fair rates, 


WOMAN ATHLETIC, THE, 814 Rush St., Chi- 
cago, (M.) Society short-stories 1500 to 2000, 
women’s athletic articles, verse, photos. Bernice 
Challenger Bost. % to 1c, Pub. 


“WOMAN'S VIEWPOINT, THE, 342 Madison Ave. 


novelettes, verse, miscellany. “Annie Laurie Wil- 
re Florence M. Sterling, managing editor. 
YALE REVIEW, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
(Q-$1) Comment, reviews; political, literary, - 
entific, art articles 5000 to 6000. Good rates, Pub. 


Trade, technical, religious, agricultural, business, educational and other class publications. 


Art, Photography 


AMERICAN ART STUDENT AND COMMERCIAL 
ARTIST, 248 W. 49th St., N. Y. (M.) Articles 
on art. W. W. Hubbard. Low rates, Pub. 

AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 428 Newbury St., 
Boston. (M-25) Technical photography articles. 
F. R. Fraprie. Fair rates, Pub. 

ANTIQUES, 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston. (M-50) 


one collecting. Homer Eaton Keyes. 1%c, 
Pub. 


ARTS AND DECORATION, 45 W. 45th. St., N. Y. 
(M-50) Art, home decoration, architecture, land- 
scape gardening, music, literature, industrial art. 
Mary Fanton Roberts. 1 to 2c, Pub. 


CAMERA, THE, 636 Franklin Sa., Philadelphia, 
(M.) Photography articles, 500 to 1500. Fra 
V. Chambers. Ind. rates, Acc. 

INTERNATIONAL STUDIO, 119 W. 40th st., N. 
Y. (M-75) Illustrated art articles for collectors 


and Se No contemporary mater 


- Wm. B. M’Cormick. $40 to $75 per article, Pub. 
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THE AUTHOR 


O-ERA MAGAZINE, Wolfeboro, N. H. 
PHT 25) Camera craft articles, monthly photo- 
graphic prize contests. A. H. Beardsley. %c up, 


Pub. 
Agricultural, Farming, Livestock 


COUNTRYMAN, 178 Richmond St., 


YADIAN 
Agricultural articles, short-stories. 


W., Toronto. 
Pub. 
CAPPER FARM PRESS, 8th and J&ckson Sts., 
Topeka, Kan. (W. and M.) Agricultural arti- 

cles? home page miscellany. %c to lc, Acc. 

COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, THE, Independence 
Sq., Philadelphia. (M.) Agricultural articles, 
short-stories, serials, humorous sketches, jokes 
household articles. Miscellany for boys’ an 
girls’ depts. Loring A. Schuler. 2c up, Acc. 

FARM AND FIRESIDE, 250 Park Ave., 
(M-5) Farm human-interest articles 1500, short 
fiction, photos. (Limited market; write first.) 
George Martin. 2c up, Acc. 

FARM AND RANCH, Dallas, Tex. (M) Agricul- 
tural and live-stock articles. Up to lc, Pub. 
FARMER, 57 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. (M) 

Agricultural articles. Indefinite. 

FARMER’S WIFE, 61 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
(M-5) Articles for farm women; short-stories, 
serials. D. A. Wallace. F. W. Beckman, man- 
aging editor. 1c up, Acc. 

FARM JOURNAL, Philadelphia. (M.) Agricultural, 
scenic, and humorous articles 300 to 600 wit 
photos, short-stories 1800 to 10,000, novelettes. 
Arthur H. Jenkins. 1c up, Acc. 

FARM LIFE, Spencer, Ind. (M.) Agricultural 
household articles, short-stories 3000, serials 40,- 
000, verse. George Weymouth. ic, Acc. 

FARM MECHANICS, 1827 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 
(M-10) Agricultural articles 100 to 400. W. A. 
Radford. %c, Pub. 

FIELD ILLUSTRATED, 425 5th Ave., N. Y. 
(M-35) Agricultural, stock-breeding, country es- 
tates articles. R. V. Hoffman. ic, Pub. 

HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, 
(2M) Dairying interests. Inc. y 

MICHIGAN BUSINESS FARMER, Mount Clemens, 
Mich. (Bi-W.) Articles 1000 to 2000 on success- 

. ful farming, an occasional serial and _ short- 
story. Milon Grinnell. %c, Pub. 

OHIO FARMER, 1013 Oregon Ave., Cleveland, O. 
(M.) Agricultural articles, short-stories. Fair 
rates, Pub 

POULTRY TRIBUNE, Mt. Morris, Ill. (M-15) I- 
— articles on poultry raising 1200. 1c, 

ub. 

PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND FARM WOMAN, 
Birmingham, Ala. (W-5) Agricultural misc. 
Eugene Butler. Associate editors for Texas, 
Carolinas, Virginia, Mississippi Valley, Georgia- 
Alabama editions. Inc. 

STANDARD POULTRY JOURNAL, Pleasant Hill, 
Mo. (M) Illustrated poultry articles up to 1000. 
Fred Crosby. About 1c, Pub. 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, Ia. (M-5) 
Agricultural, household articles, short-stories, 
verse. up, Acc. 

WALLACE’S FARMER, Des Moines, Ia. (W-5) 
Agricultural articles, serials. H. A. Wallace. % 
to lc, Acc. and Pub. Photographs, $1.50. 


Wis. 


Automobile, Boating, Transportation, Highways 


AMERICAN MOTORIST, Pennsylvania Ave. at 
Seventeenth St., Washington, D. C.  (M-25) 
Touring, traffic, automobile articles, sketches, 
verse. Ernest N. Smith; C. G. Sinsabaugh, man- 
aging editor. Up to 2%c, Acc. 

FORD DEALER AND SERVICE FIELD, Mont- 
gomery Bldg., Milwaukee. (M-25) Ford trade 
articles, H. James Larkin. % to 1c, Acc. 

FORDSON, THE, 10 Peterboro West, Detroit. 
tomobile articles. Up to 2%c, Acc. 

HIGHWAY MAGAZINE, 215 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Technical good roads articles 800 to 
1000. Frank E. Kennedy. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

MOTOR, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. (M-50) Practical 
articles on automobile business. Ray W. Sher- 
man. Usually $40 to $60 per story, Acc. 

MOTOR AGE, 5 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (W.) 
Retail automotive trade articles, miscellany, 
Photos. Sam Shelton. Indefinite rates, Pub. 


Au- 
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(M.) 
short- 
Terms indef- 


MOTOR BOATING, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
Motor-boating, racing, navigation, 
boys’ interests, articles. 
nite. 


MOTOR CAMPER AND TOURIST, 1133 Broadway, 
N. Y. (M.) Camping, vacation, travel articles. 
John D. Long. ic, Pub. (Very slow.) 

MOTOR LIFE, 523 Plymouth Court, Chicago. (M.) 
Motoring, vacation, roads, safety, automobile ar- 
ticles 1500 to 2000. William B. Reedy. 1c, Pub. 

RUDDER, 9 Murray St., N. Y. (M-25) Technical 
power and sail boating articles 500 to 3000, il- 
lustrated stories of actual cruises 1000 to 3000, 
ged yachting photographs. Gerald T. White. 
Pub; 


Business, Advertising, Salesmanship 


ADVERTISING AND SELLING FORTNIGHTLY, 
9 E. 38th St., N. Y. (Bi-W.) Business articles. 
F. C. Kendall. Up to 2c, Pub. 

AMERICAN MUTUAL MAGAZINE, 142 Berkeley 
St., Boston. (M.) Brief business inspirational, 
human-interest articles, business jokes. Carl 
Stone Crummett. 1 to 5c. 

BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
(M-50) Actual-experience articles from banker's 
standpoint. A. C. McPhail. 1c, Pub. $1 for 
photos, 

BUSINBSS, Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 2nd 
Boulevard, Detroit. (M.) Business _ articles. 
Arthur H. Little. 2c up, Ace. 

CREDIT MONTHLY, 1 Park Ave., N. Y. (M.) 
Commercial and banking credit articles, short- 
stories relating to wholesale credits. Rodman 
Gilder. 1%4%4c up, Acc. 

FORBES MAGAZINE, 120 5th Ave, N. ¥. (2M) 
Business, financial articles 1500 to 3000, inspira- 
tional verse. B. C. Forbes. Ind. rates, Pub. 


HOW TO SELL, Mount Morris, Ill. (M-10) Di- 


rect to consumer selling articles, short-stories. 
$3 Spalding. 


: %c, Acc. Photographs $1.60 

INDEPENDENT SALESMAN, 22 E. 12th St., Cin- 
cinnati, O. (M-10) Direct selling, inspirational 
articles 1500 to 2500, short-stories on direct-sell- 
ing themes 1500 to 2500, 2-part serials 3500 to 
5000, editorials 50 to 350, poetry 8 to 24 lines. 
W. E. Backus. Acc. 

MAILBAG, THE, Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. (M) 
Direct mail advertising miscellany. 1c, Pub. 

MANAGEMENT, 58 EB. Washington St., Chicago. 
(M.) Business articles for executives. H. P. 
Gould. 2c, Acc. 


MID-WESTERN BANKER, 68 Wisconsin St., Mil- 
waukee. Technical banking articles 500 to 2000. 
M. I. Stevens. ic, Pub. 

NATION’S BUSINESS, THE, 1615 H St., N. W., 
Washington, D, C. (M) Business and industrial 
articles 2500 to 3000, business short-stories, edi- 
torials, verse. Merle Thorpe. Good rates, Acc. 

OPPORTUNITY, 750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
(M-25) House-to-house and office-to-office sell- 
ing articles 200 to 2500, short-stories 4000 to 8000. 
James R. Quirk. 1c for short material. 1% to 2c 
for longer, Acc. 

POSTER, THE, 307 S. Green St., Chicago. (M.) 
Outdoor advertising, business, advertising mar- 
keting and merchandising articles 1500 to 2000. 
Burton Harrington. 1 to 10c, Acc. 


PRINTER’S INK, 185 Madison Ave., N. Y. (W-10) 
(Also PRINTER’S INK MONTHLY-25.) Adver- 
tising and business articles. John Irving Romer. 
R. W. Palmer, mng. ed. Good rates, Pub. 

SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Ave., Chi- 
cago. (2M-20) Marketing, selling, advertising ar- 
ticles 700 to 2000. J. C. Aspley. 1 to 2c, Acc. 
and Pub. 

SIGNS OF THE TIMES, -1207 Sycamore St., Cin- 
cinnati. (M-30) Outdoor advertising articles 500 
to 1500. E. Thomas Kelley. Ind. 

SPARE-TIME MONEY MAKING, 230 5th Ave., N. 
Y. (M-25) Articles on specific money-making 
plans 100 to 3000. S. Gernsback; R. B. Manson, 
associate. 1%c, Pub. Retains book rights. 

SPECIALTY SALESMAN, South Whitley, Ind. 
(M-25) Selling, inspirational character-building 
articles 1000 to 5000, short-stories 2000 to 7000, 
10,000 to 30,000. Robert E. Hicks. 
up, Acc. 

SYSTEM, THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS, Cass, 
Huron and Erte Sts., Chicago. (M-35) Business 
articles, administration, selling, finance. Pref- 
erably lst person by successful executives. Nor- 
man C. Firth. 2 to 8c, Acc. 
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Bullding, Architecture, Landscaping, Home 
Decorating 


AMERICAN BUILDER, 1827 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 
(M) Building articles, illustrated. P. N. Hanna. 
$10 page, Pub. 

BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS, Des Moines, 
Ia. (M)_ Building, home-making, interior dec- 
orating, cooking, child training, gardening, land- 
scape articles, 250 to 2000. Chesla C. Sherlock. 
lc up, Ace. $1 up for photos. 


CANADIAN HOMES AND GARDENS, 143 Univer- . 


sity Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada. (M.) Home and 
garden articles 1500 to 2000, Canadian locale, 
photos. J. H. Hodgins. 1c, Pub. 

COUNTRY HOMES, 312 W. Redwood St., Balti- 
more. (2-M.) Home decoration, architecture, 
building, landscape gardening. S. H. Powell, E. 
Canton. Indefinite, Pub. 

GARDEN AND HOME BUILDER, Garden City, 
N. Y. (M-35) Home building and construction, 
decorations, landscape gardening articles 1200, 
editorials, short gardening experiences 250, pic- 
tures. Leonard Barron. ic, Acc. (Overstocked 
on long stuff.) 

HOUSE AND GARDEN, Lexington at 43d, N. Y. 
(M-35) Home decoration, landscape articles. 
Richardson Wright. 1c, Acc. 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 8 Arlington St., Boston. 
(M-35) Building, furnishing and gardening ar- 
ticles. Ethel B. Power. 1c, Acc. 

KEITH’S BEAUTIFUL HOMES, 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis. (M-25) Illustrated architecture, 
interior decoration articles 500 to 1500, short 
verse. M. L. Keith. Ind., Pub. 

PACIFIC BUILDER AND ENGINEER, 5143 Ar- 
cade Sq., Seattle. Illustrated engineering arti- 
cles of Pacific Northwest up to 1500. Walter A. 
Averill. Up to 1c, Acc. 

YOUR HOME, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) 
Practical illustrated articles on home ownership, 
building—prefers to be queried. Occasional 
— or humorous verse. M. G. Kains. 2c, 

ub. 


Educational 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, 129 
Michigan St., Milwaukee. (M-35) School admin- 
istrative article 500 to 5000, occasional jokes, hu- 
morous verse along school lines. Wm. C. Bruce. 
to le, Acc. 

CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE, 5517 German- 
town Ave., Germantown, Pa. (M) Articles on 
welfare of child in home, school, community up 
to 1500. M. W. Reeve. %c, Acc. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS MAGAZINE, Montgomery 
Block, Milwaukee, Wis. (M.) Articles on teach- 
ing, organization, vocational subjects, 1000 to 

000. Wm. C. Bruce. ¥% to le, Acc. 

NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS, 
514 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. (M-25) Edu- 
cational articles for elementary schools 1800, edu- 
cational juvenile short-stories 1500, recitations, 
school plays. Good rates, Acc. 

POPULAR EDUCATOR, 50 Broomfield St., Boston. 
(M-20) Educational articles. $2.50 column, Pub. 


Health, Hyglene 


FORECAST, 6 E. 39th St., N. Y. (M-25) News 
features, interviews on food and health topics 
1800 to 3000. Alberta M. Goudiss. le up, Acc. 

JOURNAL OF THE OUTDOOR LIFE, 370 7th 
Ave., N. Y. (M.)  Anti-tuberculosis articles. 
Indefinite. 

NATION’S HEALTH, THE, 22 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago. (M.) Material on assignment only. F. L. 
Rector, M. D. Low rates, Pub. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M.) Articles on health hygiene, diet, exercise. 
ee, serials. Walter E. Colby. 2c, 

STRENGTH, 2741 N. Palethorp St., Philadelphia. 
(M.) Health hygiene, exercise, diet articles. Up 
to 1c, Pub. 

TRAINED NURSE & HOSPITAL REVIEW, 468 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. Health and technical articles 
1500 to 3000. Meta Pennock. 1/3 to 1c, Pub. 


ETUDE, THE, 1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
(M-25) Self-help articles on musical education 
under 300 or 2500; jokes, skits, etc. 
Cooke. $5 column, Pub. 


James F. 


MUSICAL AMERICA, 501 5th Ave., N. Y. (WwW) 
Musical miscellany. Articles 1500 to 2000, jokes, 
ag anecdotes. Milton Weil. $3.50 column, 

ub. 


MUSICAL QUARTERLY, THE, 3 E. 43rd St, 
N. Y. (Q.) Musical aesthetics, history articles, 
O. G. Sonneck. $4.25 page, Pub. 

MUSICIAN, 901 Steinway Bldg., N. Y. (M.) Mu. 
sical miscellany. %c, Pub. 

SINGING, Rm. 902, 111 W. 57th St., N. Y. (M) 
Vocal, opera, church, concert, choral music arti. 
cles. Alfred Human, Inc. 


Religious 


AMERICAN HEBREW, 19 W. 44th St., N. Y. (M) 
Jewish articles, fiction. %c up, Pub. 

BAPTIST, THE, 2320 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
(W.) Religious articles, church work. John A. 
Earl. Indefinite. 

BENZIGER’S MAGAZINE, 36 Barclay St., N. Y. 
(Q.) Catholic novels only. Indefinite. 

CATHOLIC WORLD, 120 W. 60th St., N. Y. (M) 
Political, scientific, historical, literary articles, 
fiction with Catholic viewpoint up to 5000. James 
M. Gillis. $4 per page, Pub. 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD, 41 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston. (W-5) Informative, religious arti- 
cles, short-stories, serials, 3500 to 50,000; verse. 
Amos R. Wells. %c, verse $1 per stanza, Acc. 

CHRISTIAN HERALD, 91-103 Bible House, New 
York. (W-5) Religious, sociological articles; 
short-stories 1000; serials, verse. Daniel A. Pol- 
ing. 1 to 5c, Pub.; verse, 20 to 25c line. 

CHRISTIAN STANDARD, Sth and Cutter Sts, 
Cincinnati, O. (W) Religious articles, fiction, 
verse, news. Closed market. 

CHURCHMAN, 2 W. 47th St., N. Y. 
ligious. Indefinite. 

COLUMBIA (Knights of Columbus Publication), 
45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. (M-10) Cath- 
olic family interests. Sociological, informative, 
religious articles; short-stories, verse. Myles 
Connolly. Fair rates, Pub. 

CONGREGATIONALIST, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
(W-10) ~Religious articles, short-stories, verse. 
W. E. Gilroy, D.D. Fair rates, Pub. 

LOOKOUT, THE, Standard Pub. Co., 8th and Cut- 
ter Sts., Cincinnati. (W-5) Short-stories, gen- 
eral welfare articles, serials, miscellany, scenic 
photos. Guy P. Leavitt. %%c, Acc. 


MAGNIFICAT, 435 Union St., Manchester, N. H. 
Catholic articles, short-stories, serials, verse. 
Indefinite, Acc. 


MENORAH JOURNAL, 63 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Jew- 
ish short-stories, one-act plays, essays. Henry 
Hurwitz. 2c up, Ace. 

PRESBYTERIAN ADVANCE, THE, 150 4th Ave. 
N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Limited number of 
short-stories 800 to 2000. James E. Clark, D.D. 
$1 column, b. 

QUEEN’S WORK, THE, 626 N. Vandeventer Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. (M)_ Short-stories, articles 2 
to 2500, for Catholics. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. In- 
definite rates, Pub. ; 

RAYS FROM THE ROSE CROSS, Oceanside, Cal. 
(M) Religion, occultism, Rosicrucian doctrines, 
healing. Mrs. Max Heindel. No payment. 


STANDARD BIBLE TEACHER, Box 5, Sta. N. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. (Q:) Biblical study, class 
work, archeology, etc.; feature articles 1500 to 
2000. Edwin R. Errett. %c, Acc. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 1031 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia. (W.) Religious articles, verse. Charles 
G. Trumbull. %c up, Acc. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL WORLD, 1816 Chestnut St. 
(M-10) Religious articles. 

ce. 


(W-10) Re- 


UNION SIGNAL, THE, Evanston, Ill. (M) Short- 
stories, short serials, on prohibition, law enforce- 
ment. Fair rates, Pub. 


UNITY MAGAZINE and WEEKLY UNITY, Unity 
School of Christianity, 917 Tracy Ave., sas 
City, Mo. (W and-M-10) Non-partisan articles 
on Christian metaphysics up to 2500, verse. 1¢ 
verse 25c line, Acc. 


YOUTH (Unity Publication), 917 Tracy Ave., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. (M) Practical Christianity; short- 
stories 3000 to 8000, serials 15,000 to 18,000, verse 
fillers, photos. Ernest Wilson. 1c up, Acc. Re- 
leases rights. 
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Scientific, Technical, Radio, Mechanics 


BROADCASTING MAGAZINE, 1182 Broadway, N. 
y. (M) Non-technical illustrated radio articles, 
thumb-nail biographies, inspirational matter, 100 
to 2500. 1c up, Acc. 

BROADCAST LISTENER, 431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. (M-15) Radio short- 2000 to 
3000; serials. E. Li. De Voe. Ind., 

ILLUSTRATED MECHANICS, 1411 
St., Kansas City. Mo. (M- 5) Illustrated ‘Show- 
to- articles for homes, labor-saving 
ideas, 150 to 250; photos. E. A. Weishaar. 1c; 
$150 to $3 for photos; Acc. 

— MAGAZINE, 1214 16th St., Washington, 

Cc. (M) Illustrated nature articles 1500 to 
v0. R. W. Westwood. $5 to $50, Acc. (Over- 


POPULAR MECHANICS, 200 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago. (M-25) Illustrated articles, scientific, me- 
chanical, industrial, discoveries, novelties up to 
3000. H. H. Windsor, Jr. 1 to 10c, Acc. $38 for 
photos. 

POPULAR RADIO, 627 W. 48rd St., N. Y. (M.) 
Authoritative, helpful articles on new inventions 
and applications of radio, 50 to 6000. Kendall 
Banning. 1c for department items, 2c up for 
features, $2 to $3 for photos, Acc. 

SCIBNCE MONTHLY, 250 4th Ave., 

Y. (M.)  Short-stories up to 6500, serials 
z to 60,000, brief illustrated articles, scientific 
non- -technical, mechanical, labor-saving devices, 
discoveries, under 3000. Sumner N. Blossom. Ic 
up to 10c, Ace. $3 up for photos. 

RADIO AGE, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Everyday mechanics, ‘Show to make’”’ articles 100 
to 200. Frederick A. Smith. 1c, Pub. 

RADIO BROADCAST, Doubleday Page & Co., Gar- 
den City, L. I. (M-35) Articles written to or- 
der. Willis K. Wing. 2c, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

RADIO DIGEST, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(2M-15) Broadcasting artists personality fea- 
tures. H. P. Brown. 1c to 5c, Pub. 

RADIO NEWS, 230 5th Ave., N. Y. (M-25) Ra- 
dio articles 1500 to 2500, radio short-stories 2000 
to 4000, jokes. Hugo Gernsback. 2c, Pub 

RADIO PROGRAMS WEEKLY, 230 5th Ave., N. Y. 
(M) Radio fiction. H. Gernsback. Ind., ; 

SCIENCE AND INVENTION, 230 5th Ave., N. Y. 
(M-25) Scientific short-stories 2000 to 5000, se- 
rials 30,000 to 50,000. Illustrated articles, inven- 
tion, popular science; numerous contests. H. 
Gernsback. 1 to 2c, 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 24-26 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
(M-35) Scientific, technical articles popularly 
resented, discoveries, inventions. Orson 

unn. 2c, Acc. Dept. items 1c, Acc. 


Sporting, Outdoor, Hunting, Trapping, Fishing 


AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE, 
Lenox Bldg., Washington, D. C. (M-35) Pop- 
ular forestry, wild life articles up “ 2500, photos 
of forest oddities, occasional verse under 20 lines. 

id M. Butler. $5 up per printed page, 10c line 
for poetry, photos, 50c up, Acc. 

AMERICAN GOLFER, THE, 353 4th Ave., N. Y. 
(M-25) Sport and golf. Grantland Rice. Inc. 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 1108 Woodward Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. (M-25) Authentic gun- 
smithing, shooting, i ballistic arti- 

cles. Lawrence J. Hathaway. Ind., Pub. 

BASEBALL MAGAZINE, THE, 70 5th Ave., N. Y. 
(M-20) Baseball articles, verse; no fiction. F. 


C. Lane. % to 1%e, Pub. 
FIELD AND STREAM, 45 W. 45th St., N.Y. 
(M-25) Illustrated camping, fishing, hunting, 


sportsmen’ s articles, up to 3500. Ray P. Holland. 

, Ace, 

FOREST AND STREAM, ‘221 W. 57th St., N. Y. 
(M-25) Camping, fishing, hunting, sportsmen’s 
articles, short-stories. Dr. Wm. A. Bruette. Fair 
rates, Pub. 

FUR-FISH-G GAME, 174 E. Long St., Columbus, O. 
(M-25) Practical fishing, hunting, fur-raising 
articles 1000 to 5000, illustrated. A. R. Harding. 

¢ up, Pub. 

GOLF ILLUSTRATED, 425 5th Ave., N. Y. (M-50) 
1500 to 2000. Wm. Henry Beers. 1 

HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER, 386 S. 4th St., 

Columbus, O. (M.) Fur farming, hunting-dog 

raising articles. O. Kuechler. (Overstocked.) 
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eo SPORTSMAN, 75 Federal St., Boston. 
M-15) Hunting, fishing. Low rates, Pub. 

Pci LIFE, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
(M- 10) Hunting, fishing, camping articles, verse. 
No — J. A. McGuire. Rarely makes pay- 
men 

OUTDOOR RECREATION, Mount Morris, II. 
(M-15) Hunting, fishing, automobile camping. 
Dan B. Starkey. Generally le, Pub. (Heavily 
overstocked.) 

PREP ATHLETE, THE, 413 Jackman Bldg., 
Janesville, Wis. (M) Secondary school athlet- 
ics. Articles on athletes and coaches 1500 to 
3000, short-stories 1500 to 4000, novelettes 12,000 
to 20, 009, verse, jokes. 2c, Acc. Releases rights. 

SPORTS AFIELD, 1402 Pontiac Bldg., Chicago. 
(M-20) Hunting, fishing, camping. Claude King. 
Pays only occasionally. 


Theatrical—Motion Picture 


BILLBOARD, 25 Opera PIl., 
Theatrical news, articles. 
FILM FUN, 461 8th Ave., N. Y. 
ket. Occasional prize contests. 
MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC, 175 Duffield St., 
Brooklyn. (M.) Limited market, photoplay mis- 
—" Frederick J. Smith. Indefinite rates, 
ce. 
MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE, 175 Duffield St., 
Brooklyn. (M.) Photoplay articles. Limited mar- 
ket. Agnes Smith. Indefinite rates, Acc. 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 221 W. 57th St., N. Y. 
(M.) Articles, short- stories, serials, photoplay 
background. James R. Quirk. Good rates, Acc. 
PICTURE PLAY MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 
(M.) Photoplay miscellany. Closed market. 
SCREENLAND, 2386 W. 55th St., N..Y. (M.) 
Photoplay news articles, dramatic short-stories. 
Eliot Keen. Fair rates, Acc. 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, 119 W. 57th St., 
Y. (M.) Theatre articles 1000 to 2500; Pov 


Cincinnati, O. (W-15) 
le up, Pub. 


(M-20) No mar- 


plays. Edith J. R. Isaacs. 2c, Pub 
THEATRE MAGAZINE, 2 W. 45th N. Y. (M.) 
Theatrical and motion-picture articles. Perriton 


Maxwell. Good rates, Pub. 


VARIETY, 154 W. 46th St., N. Y. (W.) Theatrical 
articles, news. Indefinite. 


Trade Journals, Miscellaneous : 


AMERICAN CONTRACTOR, 131 N. Franklin St., 
Chicago. (W.) Building articles for contractors 
500 to 3000. Edwin J. Brunner. ic, Pub and Acc, 

AMERICAN FLORIST, THE, 60 W. Washington 
St., Chicago. (W.) Florist articles up to 500; 
photographs. Olin Joslin. %c to 3c, Pub. 

AMERICAN HATTER, 1225 Broadway, N. Y. (M.) 
Trade miscellany. E. F. Hubbard. %c to lc, Acc. 
$2 for photos. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. (W) Trade miscellany. A. L. Ford. 
About %c, Pub. 

AMERICAN RESTAURANT, 123 W. Madison St., 
Chicago. Trade miscellany. le, b. 

AMERICAN SILK JOURNAL, 373 4th Ave., N. Y. 
(M.) Articles on’silk, rayon, textile machinery 
1500 to 3000; scientific news. H. W. Smith. $6 
per M. 

AMERICAN STATIONER we OFFICE OUT- 
FITTER, 10 W. 39th St., N. Y. (W.) Trade mis- 
cellany. Low rates, oh 

BAKER’S WEEKLY, 45 W. 46th St., N. Y. (W.) 
Baking industry articles.  30c inch, Pub. 

BUS AGE, 461 8th Ave., N. Y. (M)_ Technical 
articles on motorbus operation, maintenance, per- 
wt advertising. George M. Sangster. %%¢, 
Pu 

BUS 10th Ave. at 36th St., 
N. (M-25) Practical ng operation articles 
3000" 2 or 3 photos. %c, 

DAIRY WORLD, 608 S. cnc St., Chicago. 
(M-10) Dairy plant, merchandising articles 1000 
to ” E. C. Ackerman. ic, Pub.; photos $1 
to 

DISPLAY TOPICS, 291 Broadway, N. Y. _(M) 
Window-display, articles. Wal- 
lace Blood. ic, 

DISTRIBUTION WAREHOUSING, 249 W. 
39th St., N. Y. (M-20) Articles dealing with 

public warehouse problems. Kent B. Stiles. 1c 

up; photos $2, Pub. 
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DOG WORLD, 1922 Lake St., Chicago. Fact arti- 


cles on dogs, 2c, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

DOMESTIC ENGINEERING, 1:00) Prairie Ave., 
Chicago. Plumbing trade miscellany. 1c, Pub. 

DRUGGIST, THE, 161 S. Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 
Helpful drug trade miscellany. %c, Acc., $2.50 
for photos. 

DRUGGIST CIRCULAR, THE, 12 Gold St., N. Y. 
Druggist success articles. Clyde L. Eddy. In- 
definite rates, Pub. 

DRUG JOBRBRERS’ SALESMAN, 291 Broadway, N. 
Y. (M) Merchandising articles. Wallace Blood. 
le, Pub. 

DRUG TOPICS, 291 Broadway, 
Merchandising articles 1500 to 2000. Novel drug 
news items. Wallace Blood. 1 and 2c, Pub. 

DRUG TRADE NEWS, 291 Broadway, N. Y. (W) 
Drug news, national interest. Wallace Blood. 
Inc. 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER, Times Bldg., N. Y. 
(W.) Newspaper trade journal. Articles and 
news items. Marlen E. Pew. $2 col. up, Pub. 

FARM JOURNAL MERCHANTS’ SUPPLEMENT, 
Philadelnhia. (M) Retail merchandising arti- 
cles. Edw. Williams. 1c, Acc. 


FILLING STATION, THE, 215 Atko Bldg., Tulsa, 
Okla. (M-15) Trade miscellany. Grady Trip- 
lett. %ec up, Acc. 

FOURTH ESTATE, THE, 25 W. 43d St., N. Y. 
Ww.) Newspaper articles, news. Greenville 
Talbott. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

FURNITURE JOURNAL, THE, 666 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago. (M-35) Trade articles. Lee S. 
Arthur. Fair rates, Pub. ' 

FURNITURE RECORD, 200 N. Divisfon St., Grand 
Rapids, Miche (M-35) Furniture merchandising 
articles, photos. Eagle Freshwater. Ind. 


GENERAL MERCHANT, 208 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago. (M) Advertising, business-building plan 
articles. O. F. Byxbee. $3.50 per M., Pub. 

GOOD HARDWARE, 79- Madison Ave., N. Y. (M) 
Hardware retailers’ trade articles, serious and 
humorous. G. K. Hanchett. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

HARDWARE & HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 
1606 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. (M.) Trade mis- 
cellany, Southern dealers. %c, Pub. 


HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT JOURNAL, 1808 
St., Dallas, Tex. Trade miscellany. %c, 
ub. 

HOTEL MANAGEMENT, 342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
(M-25) Hotel operation articles. lc up, Acc. 
HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW, 71 Murray St., 
N. Y. (M-20) Ideas for merchandising articles, 
300 words, paid for at $3 each, Pub. G. K. Dahl. 


ICE AND REFRIGERATION, 5707 W. Lake St., 
Chicago. (M.) Ice-making, cold storage articles 
and news. J. F, Nickerson. Ind. rates, Pub. 

INDUSTRIAL RETAIL STORES, 383 Madison 

ve., N.Y. (M.) Articles on company or em- 
ploye-owned stores 750 to 1500. Louis Spilman. 
% to 1c, Pub. and Acc. News, 40c inch. Photos, 
$1 to $3. 

INLAND PRINTER, 632 Sherman St., Chicago. 
(M-40) Printing trade articles. Fair rates, Pub. 

INLAND MERCHANT, 1170 Broadway, N. Y. (M) 
Merchandising, inspirational articles for small- 
town stores up to 1000. H. Ss, Vorhis. %c up, 
Pub. 

JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, THE,. John St., N. Y. 
(W-25) Trade miscellany. .%c up, Pub. 

KEYSTONE, THE, P. O. Box 1424, Philadelphia. 
(M.) Jewelry trade miscellany. Feature articles 
on credit, gift_and art departments. Business 
short-stories. W. Calver Moore. 30c an inch to 
2c, Pub. . 

LUMBER MANUFACTURER & DEALER, 4908 
Delmar Blvd., St. Louis. (2-M.) Business articles 
500 to 1500. Ralph T. McQuinn. Features 30c 
inch; news 20c inch, Pub. 

MANUFACTURING JEWELER, THE, 42 Weybos- 
set St., Providence, R. I. (W-5) - Trade and 
technical miscellany 1000. Wm. W. Lyon. Up 
to %c, Pub. 

MILLINERY TRADE REVIEW, 1225 Broadway, 
N. Y. (M.). Trade miscellany. E. F. Hubbard. 
%c to 1c, Acc. 


N. Y. (M-25) 


$2 for photos. 


NATIONAL BOTTLERS’ GAZETTE, 233 Broad- 
way, N. Y. (M.) Bottled soft drink field articles 
1500 up, 
Keller. 


editorials, short miscellany. W. B. 


lec, Pub. 
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NATIONAL GROCER, 208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
(M-20) Illustrated small city grocer articles 50 
to 750. $3.50 per M, Pub. 

NATIONAL JEWELER, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, 
(M.) Trade miscellany. F. R. Bentley, i4c to i¢ 
Acc, 

NATIONAL LAUNDRY JOURNAL, 461 8th Ave, 
N. Y. (2M-10)_ Illustrated articles on wash. 
room practices 1200. R. E. Ireton. ‘%c, Pub, 

NATIONAL MEN’S WEAR SALESMAN, Michi- 
gan-Ohio Bldg., Chicago. (M.) Retail salesman. 
ship, personal efficiency articles, short-stories up 
to 1500. F. P. Feerick, asso. ed. %c to 2c, Ace, 

NATIONAL PRINTER-JOURNALIST, Montgomery 
Bldg., Milwaukee. (M.) Newspaper business and 
production articles. J. L. Meyer. %c up, Pub, 

NATIONAL RETAIL LUMBER DEALER, Railway 
Bldg., Chicago. Trade miscellany. %¢, 

ub. 

NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(M.) Illustrated milling articles 2000 to 4000, 
personality or historical sketches 200 to 1000, 
short-stories 3000, verse, photographs. Carroll 
K..Michener. 1c up, Acc. 

NOTION AND NOVELTY REVIEW, 1170 Broad- 
way, N. Y. (M) Retailers’ trade articles. H. §, 
Vorhis. 1c, Pub. 

NUGENTS, 1225 Broadway, N. Y. (M) Ready-to- 
wear store trade-journal articles 50 to 150, $4 
each, photos extra. Clinton G. Harris. 

OPTOMETRIC WEEKLY, 17 N. Wabash Ave, 
Chicago. Trade miscellany. %c, Pub. 

PETROLEUM AGE, 25 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
(M-25) Articles on service-station management. 
Keith J. Fanshier. % to %c, Pub. 

PLUMBERS’ TRADE JOURNAL, 239 W. 30th St, 
N. Y. (M.) Trade Miscellany. Harold A. Heath- 
erton. Good rates, Pub. 

PLUMBING AND HEATING 
MAN, 239 W. 30th St., N. Y. (M.) 
jobbers’ salesman problems. 1c, Acc. 

POWER PLANT ENGINEERING, 537 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. (2M-15) Power plant operation ar- 
ticles. %c, Pub. 

PRINTING, 41 Park Row, N. Y. (W.) Human-in- 
terest articles, employer’s viewpoint, 500 to 2000, 
Walter McCain. 27c inch up, Pub. 

PROGRESSIVE GROCER, 79 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
(M.) Grocery trade retailing articles, serious and 
humorous. G. K. Hanchett. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 62 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
Booksellers’ miscellany. R. R. Bowker. F, J. 
Melcher. ic, Acc. 

RADIO DEALER, THE, 10 E. 39th St., N. Y. 
Trade articles. ‘Monthly prize contests. Ind. 
RESTAURANT NEWS AND MANAGEMENT, 326 
W. Madison St., Chicago. (M) Restaurant oper- 
ation articles 100 to 1500. Ray Fling. le up, 

Acc. 

RETAIL DRUGGIST ILLUSTRATED, 250 Lafay- 

ette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. (M-15) Merchandis- 
ing articles 500 to 2000, serials, editorials 50 to 
500. Douglas Newlands. Ind., Acc. 

RETAIL FURNITURE SBDLLING, 7 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. (M.) Retail profit-making articles 
up to 1500. K. A. Ford. Ic to 1%c, $2.50 for 
photos, Pub. (Correspondents employed.) 

RETAIL LEDGER, 1346 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
(2-M.) Department store management, retail bus- 
iness articles, illustrations. Wm. Nelson Taft. 1% 
Acc. $3 for photos. 

RETAIL TOBACCONIST, 117 W. 61st St.,_N. ¥. 
(W) Idea articles for tobacco stores. H. B. Pa- 
trey. Low rates, Pub. 

RURAL TRADE, 8th and Jackson Sts., Topeka, 
Kan. (M.) Merchandising articles, retail on 
news stressing national advertising, 500 to 700. 

- I, Nunemaker. Ic, Pub. 

SAVINGS BANK JOURNAL, 11 E. 36th St. N. 7: 
(M.) Operation, advertising and promotion art 
cles 1500 to 2000. J. C. Young. ic, Pub. 

SHOE REPAIR SERVICE, 702 Commercial mee, 
St. Louis, Mo. (M-Gratis.) Trade articles 750 to 
1500. A. V. Fingulin. % to 1%c, Pub. 

SODA FOUNTAIN, THE, 25 Spruce St., pre 
(M-15) Tllustrated articles on business-buildng 
methods for soda fountains and soda lunc ve 
written from personal angle 1000 to 2000. Pho 
and bare facts purchased. 25c inch, Pub. _ + 

SOUTHERN .CARBONATOR & BOTTLER, 
ge a Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Trade miscellany 
%c, Pub. 
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SOUTHERN HARDWARE, 1020 Grant Bldg., At- 
Janta, Ga. (2M-15) Trade miscellany. 


SOUTHWESTERN RETAILER, Progressive Mer- 
chant Pub. Co., Dallas, Tex. (M)_ Articles, in- 
terviews with successful retail dealers of South- 
west. Joe Buckingham. Low rates, Pub. 


SOUTHWEST MERCHANT ECONOMIST AND 
DRYGOODSMAN, 1627 Locust St., St. Louis. 
Merchandising, salesmanship articles 50 to 600 
or longer; illustrations. Mills Wellsford. 1 to 
1%c, $1 to $3 for photos, Acc. 


SPORTING GOODS DEALER, 10th and Olive Sts, 
St. Louis, Mo. (M) ‘Trade miscellany, illus- 
trated reviews on merchandising, store arrange- 
ment, news reports on store activities. Ames A. 
Castle. %c, 


SPORTING GOODS JOURNAL, 542 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. (M-10) Sporting goods and dept. 
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store merchandising articles, trade news. H. C. 
Tilton. $4 per M, Pub. 

STARCHROOM LAUNDRY JOURNAL, 415 Com- 
mercial Square, Cincinnati, O. (M-25) Trade 
miscellany. A. Stritmatter. Fair rates, Pub. 

STORE OPERATION, 205 Caxton Bldg., Cleve- 
land, O. (M.) Operating method articles, 500 
to 2500. H. E. Martin. ic, Pub. 

TILE TALK, 507 W. 33d St., N. Y. (M)_ Tile 
articles 800 to 1000. Edwin G. Wood. lc, Acc. 
Releases rights. 

TOILET GOODS, 18 
miscellany. 2c, Pu 

VARIETY GOODS MAGAZINE, 812 Huron Road, 
Cleveland, O. Merchandising miscellany. Harry 
E. Martin. % to 1c, Pub. $1 to $2 for photos. 

WHOLESALE DRUGGIST, 291 Broadway, N. Y. 
— business articles. Wallace Blood. 
c up, 


W. 34th St., N. Y. Trade 


List D 
Juvenile Publications. 


AMERICAN BOY, THE, 550 Lafayette Blvd., De- 
troit, Mich. (M-20) Older boys. Short-stories 
3000 to 5000, serials up to 45,000, articles, one- 
act plays, brief accounts of boy activities, short 
miscellany. Griffith Ogden Ellis. 144c up, Acc. 


AMERICAN GIRL, 670 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
(M-15) Ages 10 to 16. Girl Scouts publication. 
Mystery, adventure, boarding school _short- 
stories, up to 4000, handicraft articles 1500 to 
2000. Helen Ferris. 1c up, Acc. Buys only Ist 
Am. Serial rights. ; 


BEACON, THE, 25 Beacon St., Boston. (W.) Boys 
and girls, medium ages. Short-stories 1800 to 
2000; serials, verse, miscellany. Miss Marie W. 
Johnson. 1/8¢, Acc. 


BOY LIFE, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter 
Sts, Cincinnati. (W.) Medium ages. Short- 
ei 2000, serials, articles, miscellany. 1/3c 
up, Acc. 


BOYS’ COMRADE, Christian Bd. of Publication, 
2712 Pine St., St. Louis. (W.) Ages 14 to 18. 
Short-stories 2000, serials, illustrated articles 100 
. 1500, verse, miscellany. O. T. Anderson. %c, 

ce, 


BOYS’ FRIEND, United Brethren Pub. House, 
Dayton, O. (W.) Boys’ short-stories 1250 to 2000. 
Serials. J. W. Owen. $1.50 to $4 a story, Acc. 


BOYS’ LIFE, 200 5th Ave., N. Y. (M.) Boy Scouts 
publication, ages 14 to 18. Out-of-door adventure, 
sport, achievement short-storiés up to 5000, se- 
rials up to 30,000, short verse; articles up to 2000. 
James E. West. 1c up, Acc. 


BOY’S WEEKLY, THE, Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, 161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. Ages 
§to 15. Short-stories 2000; serials, articles, mis- 
cellany. Fair rates, Acc. 


BOYS’ WORLD, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, IIl. 
(W.) ~Boys 13 to 17. Short-stories 2000 to 2400, 
serials 4000 to 16,000; short articles 100 to 500, 
illustrated feature articles, miscellany. D. C. 
Cook, Jr. $4 per M up, Acc. 


CHILD'S GARDEN, A, 111 Colusa St., Orland, 
Calif. (M.) Younger children. Usually no pay; 
occasionally %c, Acc. Mrs. Francis M. Wig- 
more. (Overstocked.) : 


CHILD’S GEM, Southern Baptist Convention, 161 
8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W.) Very youn 
children. Brief short-stories, articles 300 to 600, 
verse, % to 2c, Acc. 

CHILD LIFE, Rand, McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark 
8t., Chicago. (M-35) Ages 2 to 12. Interesting, 
realistic short-stories and boys’ material up to 
1 Rose Waldo. % to 1c, Acc. 

CHILD PLAY, 12722 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, O. 
(M) Ages 5 to 10, articles 200 to 1000, editorials 
for parents 100 to 500, alphabet rhymes, things 
to make. Ind., Acc. 

CLASSMATE, THE, Methodist Book Concern, 420 
Plum St., Cincinnati. (W-5) Young people and 
adults. Short-stories 2500-3500, articles 1000 to 

, Miscellany, verse. A. D. Moore. %c, Acc. 

COUNTRYSIDE, Elgin, Ill. (W) Family reading. 

1 life short stories 2000 to 2400, serials up to 
: miscellany. D. C. Cook Pub. Co. 
, Ace. 


DEW DROPS, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) 
Children, ages 4 to 8. Short-stories 600 to 900, 
articles, editorials 300, verse under 12 lines. No 
fairy stories. %c up, Acc. 


EPWORTH HERALD, 740 Rush St., Chicago. 
(W-5) Young People, 16 to 25. Religious articles 
1000 to 1500, short, nature and religious verse, 
miscellany. W. E. J. Gratz. 1/3 to 1c, Acc. 

EVERYGIRL’S MAGAZINE, 31 E. 17th St., N. Y. 
(M-10) Camp Fire Girls’ publication. Adventure, 
dog, mystery, high-school, college short-stories 
up to 4000, serials 15,000 to 30,000, articles, es- 
says, editorials. Mary E. Squire. Low rates, 3 
weeks after Acc. Releases rights. 


FORWARD, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Educa- 
tion. Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) 
Young people, high school age up. Short-stories, 
serials, articles, miscellany. %c, Acc. 

FRONT RANK, THE, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2710 
Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. (W) Young people, 
teen ages. Moral short-stories 2000 to 2500, se- 
rials 20,000 to 25,000, general-interest articles 1500 
to 2500, verse, miscellany. O. T. Anderson. $3 
to $4 M, Acc. 


GIRLHOOD DAYS, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and 
Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, O. (W) Ages 12 to 18. 
Short-stories 2400 to 3000, out-of-door type, se- 
rials, articles, miscellany. 1/3c up, Acc. (Over- 
stocked.) 

GIRLS’ CIRCLE, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine 
St., St. Louis. (W) Ages 13 to 17. Short- 
stories 2500, serials 9 to 10 chapters, articles 100 
to 2000, ems up to 20 lines. Erma R. Bishop. 


up, Acc. 

GIRLS’ COMPANION, D..C. Cook Pub. Co., El- 
gin, Ill. (W) Ages 13 to 17. Short-stories up 
to 2400, serials, illustrated articles 1000, miscel- 
lany. %c, Ace. 

GIRLS’ FRIEND, United Brethren Pub. House, 
Dayton, . (W)_ Girls’ short-stories 1250 to 
pr serials. J. W. Owen. $1.50 to $4 a story, 

ce. 


GIRLS’ WEEKLY, THE, So. Baptist Conv., 161 8th 
Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. ( Ages 9 to 15. 
Adventure short-stories 1200, serials 4 to 8 chap- 
ters 1200 each; nature, special days, religious 
verse; information fillers, jokes, games, puzzles. 
Hight C. Moore. Fair rates, Acc. 

GIRLS’ WORLD, Am. Baptist Pub. Society, 1701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W) Ages 13 to 16. 
— up to 2500, serials, miscellany. %c, 

cc. 


HAVERSACK, THE, Methodist Pub. House, 810 
Broadway, Nashville, Tenn.’ (W.) Boys, 10 to 
17. Short-stories 2000 to 3000, serials 8 to 10 
chapters, miscellany. %c, Acc. 


JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK, 33 W. 49th St., N. Y. 
(M.) Children 4 to 12. Short-stories up to 1500; 
serials, 6 chapters, 2000 words each. Tricks, 
games, parties, puzzles for boys and girls, verse. 
John Martin. ic, Acc. Serials, Pub. 

JUNIOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD, 41 
Mt. Vernon St., Boston. (W) Short-stories 1500, 
serials, miscellany. Amos R. Wells. %c, Acc. 

JUNIOR HOME MAGAZINE, 1018 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. (M-25) Juvenile short-stories, ‘“how- 
to-make” articles, miscellany. Bertha M. Ham- 
ilton. Low rates, Pub. 
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JUNIOR JOYS, Nazarene Pub. Soc., 2923 Troost 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (W) Boys and girls 9 
to 12; short-stories 1500 to 1800, serials 6 to 12 
chapters, short miscellany. Mabel Hanson. 1/5c, 
Pub. Releases rights. 

JUNIOR LIFE, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter 
Sts., Cincinnati. (W.) Children 8 to 12. Short- 
stories, serials, illustrated; verse. %c, Acc. 

JUNIOR WORLD, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2710 
Pine St., St. Louis. (W.) Children 9 to 12. 
Short-stories 500 to 3000, serials 8 to 12 chapters, 
poems up to 16 lines, informative articles 200 to 
600, jokes, skits, anecdotes. Hazel A. Lewis. $4 
to $5 per M, Acc. 

JUNIOR WORLD, Am. Baptist Pub. Society, 1701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W-8) Children 9 
to 12. Short-stories up to 2500, serials, miscel- 
lany. Owen C. Brown. $5 per M, Acc. 

JUVENILE WORLD, THE, 12722 St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland, O. (W-10) Older children, outdoor, 
adventure short-stories 500 to 1500, jokes, skits, 
things to do. Ind., Acc. 


KIND WORDS, So. Baptist Convention, 161 8th 
Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Young people, 
teen ages. Short-stories 1000 to 2000, serials, 
miscellany. Acc. 

KINDERGARTEN PRIMARY MAGAZINE, 276-280 
River St., Manistee, Mich. (Ki-M-20) Ages 4 to 
6. Short-stories, verse. Low rates, Acc. 


LUTHERAN BOYS AND GIRLS, Lutheran Pub. 
House, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia. Ages 12 
to 14. W. L. Hunton, D.D. Low rates, Acc. 

LUTHERAN YOUNG FOLKS, Lutheran Pub. 
House, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia. (W) Older 
boys and girls. Illustrated descriptive articles, 
short-stories up to 3000, serials 10 to 12 chapters. 
io Hunton. $4 to $5 per M, Acc. Releases 
rights. 


MAYFLOWER, THE, Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., 
Boston. (W) Under 9. Short-stories 300 to 700, 
verse. Fair rates, Acc. 


OLIVE LEAF, Augustana Book Concern, Rock 
Island, Ill (W.) Brief children’s stories, espe- 
cially animal stories. Foss. 1/3c, Pub. 

ONWARD, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. (W.) Young 
people, 14 through the 20’s. Short-stories, serials 
dealing with character development and ideals. 
Laura EB. Armitage. Fair rates, Acc. 

OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS, THE, 248 Boylston St., 
Boston. (M.) All boys’ interests. Making 
money, outdoor life, sport, adventure, school-life, 
humor, short-stories preferably 2000, serials up 
to 40,000, articles 1000 to 2500, humorous verse 4 
to 20 lines. Clayton H. Ernst. Up to lc, Acc. 
and Pub. 

OUR LITTLE FOLKS, United Brethren Publishing 
House, Dayton, O. (W.) 4 to 9 years. Short- 
stories 300 to 600. J. W. Owen. Up to %c, Acc. 

OUR LITTLE ONES, Am. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W.) Very little 
ee Short-stories 300 to 600; verse. ‘%c, 

ee. 

OUR YOUNG PEOPLE, M. E. Church So., 810 
Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (W.) Family read- 
ing. Short-stories 2500 to 3500, serials 8 to 12 
chapters, miscellany. %c, Acc. 


PICTURE STORY PAPER, 150 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Children 4 to 8. Short-stories 300 to 800, verse. 
% to lc, Acc. 

PICTURE WORLD, Am. Sunday School Union, 
1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W.) Children 
under 12. Short-stories 400 to 800, verse. $3 to 
$4 per M. up, verse 50c stanza, Acc. 


PIONEER, THE, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian 
Education, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W.) 
Boys 9 to 14. Short-stories 2200 to 2500, serials 
up to 8 chapters, miscellany, illustrated articles 
800. 2/5c to %c, Acc. Buys serial rights. 

PLAY LAND MAGAZINE, 234 Erie Bldg., Cleve- 
land, (M-15) Juvenile miscellany, ages 5 to 
12. H. E. Vocke. Low rates, Pub. Not buying 
at present. 

PORTAL, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., 
Cincinnati. (W.) Girls, 9 to 15. Short-stories 
1500 to 3000, serials 20,000 to 25,000, articles, mis- 
cellany. Wilma K. McFarlan. Fair rates, Acc. 


QUEBEN’S GARDENS, Presbyterian Bd. of Chris- 
tian Education, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. 
(W.) Girls 9 to 14. Short-stories, 2000 to 2500; 
serials, articles 500 to 700, photos, miscellany. 
2/5c to %c, Acc. Buys serial rights. 
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ROPECO MAGAZINE, Rogers, Peet & Co., 8 
Broadway, N. Y. (M-Gratis) Boys, 5 to 16. Ad. 
venture, animal, boy interest short-stories, arti. 
yey jokes, miscellany. Miss L. F. Roth. 2/3. 

cc, 


ST. NICHOLAS, Century Co., 353 4th Ave., N. Y. 
(M-35) Children all ages. Short-stories 1500 to 
3500 serials, informative articles, verse. Usually 
overstocked. Wm. Fayal Clarke. lc up, Ac, 
and Pub. 

STORYLAND, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pin 
St., St. Louis. (W) Children under 9. _ Short. 
stories 300 to 1000, ‘“‘Things-to-do”’ articles 300, 
poems 4 to 12 lines, simple puzzles. Hazel A 
Lewis. $4 to $5 per M., Acc. 

SUNBEAM, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Educa. 
tion. Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W,) 
Little folks. Short-stories up to 500, verse 
¥% to %c, Pub. Buys all serial rights. 

SUNBEAMS, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia. (W.) Children under 
Short-stories up to 400 with illustrations. Fair 
rates, Acc. 

SUNSHINE, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 Spruce St, 
Philadelphia. (W) Children under 10.  Short- 
stories up to 400. Fair rates, Acc. 


TARGET, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St, 
Cincinnati. (W.) Boys 9 to 15. Short-stories 
1500 to 3000, serials 20,000 to 25,000, articles, mis- 
cellany. Alfred D. Moore. %c up, Acc. 

TORCHBEARER, THE, M. E. Church So., 810 
Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (W.) Girls, 10 to 


17. Short-stories 2000 to 3000, serials 8 to 10 
chapters, articles 1800; verse, miscellany. ¢, 
Acc. 


WATCHWORD, THE, Otterbein Press, Dayton, 0. 
(W.) Short-stories, moral tone, miscellany. Low 
rates, Acc. 

WELLSPRING, Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton. (W.) Boys and girls, medium ages. Short: 
stories, serials, miscellany. %c, Acc. 

WHAT TO DO, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill 
(W.) Boys and girls 9 to 12. Short-stories, 2500; 
serials, 6 chapters; miscellany, 100 to 500; arti- 
cles, 1500. $5 per M. up, Acc. 


YOUNG CHURCHMAN, THE, 1801 Fond du Lac 
Milwaukee, Wis. (W-5) Boys and girls 
10 to 15. Moral short-stories 2000, illustrated ar- 
ticles 1000 to 1500, miscellany. Pearl H. Camp- 
bell. Moderate rates, Acc. (Limited market.) 
YOUNG CRUSADER, THE, 1730 Chicago Ave, 
Evanston, Ill. (M-3) Children’s paper of the 
Ww. C. T. U. Temperance, health, anti-tobacco 
moral articles, short-stories, up to 1500. Puzzles. 
Edith Grier Long. Moderate rates, Pub. Verse, 

no payment. 

YOUNG ISRAEL, Rm. 10, 1520 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M) Children under 16. Short-stories, articles, 
verse, Jewish and Biblical. Elsa Weihl. Ind. 

YOUNG PEOPLE, Amer. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W) 17 Years up. 
Short-stories 2000 to 3000, serials, articles, mis- 
cellany. Owen C. Brown, %c, Acc. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S PAPER, 1816 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia. (W.) Feature and _ inspirational 
articles under 1500, short-stories to 3000, ser 


13,000. Boys and girls, teen ages. $4 to $5 per 
M., Acc. 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY, D. C. Cook Pub. 


Co., Elgin, Ill. Boys and girls, 17 to 25. Shor 
stories, 3000; serials up to 8 chapters; illustra 
articles, miscellany. $5 per M. up, Acc. 

YOUTH’S COMPANION, THE, 8 Arlington St, 
Boston. (W.) Family reading, boys and 1 
all ages. Short-stories up to 4500, serials, he 
formative articles, miscellany, verse. rf 

Powel, Jr. 1 to 3c, Acc. 

YOUTH’S COMRADE, THE, Nazarene Pub. Soe, 
2923 Troost Ave., Kansas City. (W.) Boys an 
girls, high-school age and up. Short-stories 2 
serials, articles, miscellany. Low rates, Pub. 

YOUTH’S WORLD. Am. Baptist Pub. Soc., m 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W.) Boys, 13 to = 
Short-stories up to 2500, serials, 2 to 8 chapte 
miscellany. Owen C. Brown. %c, Acc. 


WEE WISDOM, Unity School of Christianity, 
Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (M-20) Chil po 
10 to 12. Uplifting short-stories 800 to 1200, bod 
rials 2500 to 6000, verse. Imelda Octavia Sha 
lin. Up to lc, Acc. Releases rights. 
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Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


ComMMON INTERVIEWING PROBLEMS 
2. “There’s nothing in it for me.” 


6 HY should I take valuable time to talk 

with you? There’s nothing in one of 
your articles for me. I sell automobile tires to 
Corpus Christi car owners, not to the tire dealers 
who buy your magazine. I’m not interested.” 

“Hard-boiled” is the word which fits this ob- 
jector. Frequently, he is a good business man— 
shrewd, successful. He believes he has genuine 
contempt, even dislike, for personal publicity; 
really, he hasn’t. No man has. Somewhere in 
every man, in or out of business, is hunger for 
the recognition, acclaim, which publicity implies. 
It shouldn’t be so very difficult to persuade this 
“hard-boiled” merchant to an interview, if we re- 
main unperturbed. 

It may take all, or only one, of the arguments 
here set down, to “sell” our prospect. Maybe, all 
will fail—when iminent defeat will suggest a new 
and successful attack. 

1. “Suppose you should want to sell your busi- 
ness within the next two or three years, Mr. Sim- 
mons? Wouldn’t the fact you had had national 
publicity be mighty nice in that event? Couldn’t 
you use a reprint of the article, with pictures of 
your store, to fine advantage? Of course, you 
could! And you would have it all, not for the 
$100 a page our advertisers pay, but for a few min- 
utes of your time only—nothing ! 

“You buy from numerous advertisers in our 
magazine. You may want special favors some 
time, better terms than the next dealer. If you 
have been picked by us for a splendid write-up, 
you'll find you have a reputation as one of the 
aggressive, original men of the business, and it'll 
help you. You know it will! All of the big com- 
panies take our magazine. 

“You like to get applications for employment 
from good men. Publicity in our magazine often 
brings applications from such men, wishing to 
change employment. 

“You travel sometimes, Mr. Simmons. You are 
the kind of man, I am sure, who visits with other 
dealers, and learns the new things. If you have 
had extensive publicity, you'll find yourself already 
introduced in hundreds of stores and shops. 

‘It won't take long, Mr. Simmons! I’ve the 
questions ready.” And the interviewer, taking con- 
sent for granted, leads with a question. 

¢. “Do you know, Mr. Simmons—it may sur- 
Prise you—that many of the tire dealers we write 


up get valuable local publicity, free, as a result? 
The dealer takes the published article to the local 
newspaper editor, who is usually very glad to give 
it feature prominence. Many of our articles have 
been played up on the front page. 

“Will it look good to Corpus Christi people, 
the story of how your fine, progressive business 
methods have been published throughout the na- 
tion? There’s only one answer to that! If you're 
too modest to take the article to the editor, Ill 
send it to him myself. I’m acquainted with him.” 

3. “Can anybody afford NOT to seize an op- 
portunity for free publicity, Mr. Simmons? 

“Publicity is strange stuff. We never can tell 
when it is going to benefit us in a big way. The 
world is getting fast away from the old-time atti- 
tude toward publicity, and now nearly every per- 
son of importance welcomes all he can get. It 
may be of no special help, but he can never tell 
when it will. And it is to every man’s interest to 
be known favorably to the largest possible number 
of people. 

“Consider Calvin Coolidge. A modest man, if 
there ever was one. Do you notice, though, how 


_he permits his picture to be taken hundreds of 


times a year? 

“And how about Henry Ford? Do you suppose 
Henry Ford, billionaire automobile manufacturer, ’ 
doesn’t realize the millions of dollars in free pub- 
licity he has received, and how much it profiteth 
him to give out interviews ? 

“And what was Queen Marie’s tour, but a great 
publicity project? 

“T can tell you of a dozen and one ways pub- 
licity, costing you not a cent, may benefit you.” 

The interviewer here, if necessary, can go on 
with other arguments. 

An Oklahoma City merchant, interviewed by the 
department editor, was marble after all the fore- 
going material had been used. 

There’s always, seemingly, one more shot to 
fire. This time, we made a gesture of defeat. We 
admitted our arguments didn’t seem to apply in 
the usual way to our new acquaintance. How- 
ever—— 

“You're organized mighty well here, Mr. Ste- 
phens; I can see that just by a look around your 
office. You can take five or ten minutes to talk, 
and not miss it, can’t you?” He assented. 

“And as a courtesy to my magazine, and to its 
readers, I know you won’t mind talking for a few 
minutes—even though, as you say, it won’t benefit 
you a hoot.” 
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And we got our interview, and, after a half 
hour, an invitation back for lunch on the morrow. 


Notes 


WASHINGTON, D. C., correspondent in- 

quires for further markets for restaurant ma- 
terial. She already serves American Restaurant 
and Cafeteria Management. The best market in 
this field is National Restaurant News, 30 E. On- 
tario Street, Chicago. Ray Fling is editor. THE 
AvutHor & JoURNALIST can commend this publi- 
cation in the highest terms. 

The business writer who plans well takes his 
summer vacation, but he makes summer a highly 
productive period, still. The best market of the 
year usually gets under way in August and lasts 
through into December. September Ist is a good 
time to have on hand for marketing a heavy stock 
of articles. 


Literary Market Tips 
In the Trade, Technical, and Class Journal Field 


Southwest Merchant Economist and Drygoods- 
man, 1627 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mills Wells- 
ford, associate editor, states: “We cannot use 
articles on salesmanship or window display as we 
have staff specialists who prepare our needs. 
(Though we can use brief illustrated write-ups of 
window displays with unusual merchandising ideas 
back of them.) We use no verse or fiction from 
contributors. Articles based on actual facts, with 
stores’ names given, are almost the only kind we 
buy. Besides feature articles, we are in immedi- 
ate need of articles on shoes, men’s wear, fabrics, 
corsets, hosiery, drapery and floor covering mer- 
chandising. The shorter, the better. We welcome 
illustrated stuff, and successful idea stories; length 
preferred, 50 to 600 words; if unusually good, 
longer. Short, illustrated items dealing with any 
phase of store operation or merchandising are al- 
ways needed. Displays with real merchandising 
ideas back of: them, photos of store events, unusual 
departments, ads featuring unusual sales, and a 
thousand other features that retail stores present 
to the trained writer, can be written up in 50 to 
500 words and find a ready sale here—when they 
are good. Seasonal illustrations, accompanied by 
a few words of explanation, we welcome. These 
will be chiefly photos and ads. They must feature 
something done in a store for a holiday event or 
some definite season of the year. They must 
classify readily as a feature for May, June or 
some other particular month. We pay on accept- 
ance, 1 to 1% cents a word, $1 to $3 for photos, 
and 50 cents for ads or other illustrations.” 


Geyer’s Stationer and Gift and Art Shep have 
moved from 175 Fifth Avenue to 260 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


The Midland Druggist, Columbus, Ohio, has 
been re-named The Interstate Druggist. 


The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, pays 5 cents a 
word for 20- to 50-word items for its department, 
“The County Agent Says.” The items consist of 
terse hints for farmers. 


The Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago, writes that it “wants twenty-five 
experienced news writers in as many important 
cities. These writers must be located in cities of 
one hundred thousand population and upwards. The 
work will be permanent and well paid. Previous 
experience in handling business news is absolutely 
essential. Writers who are unwilling to get out 
and dig for news, not wanted. Writers who al- 
ready have contacts with sales executives, adver- 
tising men, newspaper promotion departments, 
wholesalers and important retailers will best fit 
our needs. Full details will be mailed to expe- 
rienced writers who send references, or outline of 
experience.” In a letter accompanying this notice 
the need of correspondents in the following Cities 
is stressed: Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Buf- 
falo, Birmingham, Memphis, Salt Lake City, an 
Spokane. ; 

A. L. Buzzell, for a long time editor of Bulletin 
of Pharmacy, has bought the publication from its 
former owners, Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit drug 
manufacturers. New publication offices are at 
2541 Cadillac Avenue, Detroit. 


Toys & Novelties, formerly at 215 S. Market 
Street, is now at 620 S. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 

Independent Salesman, 22 E. Twelfth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, W. E. Backus, managing editor, 
writes: “For the present and near-future our 
maximum need in feature articles will be 150 
words,” 

Effective with the April number, Steam Shovel 
and Dredge, of Chicago, was merged with The Jn- 
ternational Engineer. 


The Chain Store Grocer, formerly Wholesale 


. Grocery Review, has been bought by the Little 


Publishing Company, Lansing, Mich. 


The Creamery and Milk Plant Monthly, 536 S. 
Clark Street, Chicago, has changed its name to 
Milk Plant Monthly and Ice Cream Topics. 


The Furniture Journal, formerly at 537 S. Deat- 


born Street, is now at 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chi- 


cago. 
Shoe Repair Service has moved from 721 Buder 
Building to 702 Commercial Building, St, Louis. 


Markets Reported Overstocked in the Trade 
Journal Field 
National Grocers’ Bulletin. (Several months.) 
Hardware & House Furnishing Goods, Atlanta, 
Ga. 
American Paint & Oil Dealer, St. Louis. (Us 
til fall.) 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR THE 
WRITER PUBLISHED AT 
LOW PRICES 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, Publishers 
1839 Champa Street 


Denver, Colorado 


One 
book 
with 
year’s 
subscrip- 


subscrip- 
tion, 
$3.90. 


CONSCIOUS 
SHORT-STORY 
TECHNIQUE 


DAVID ‘RAFFELOCK 


Conscious Short-Story Technique 
y DAVID RAFFELOCK 
feditor, The Author & Journalist 
It leads the way to clear thinking in fictional 
technique. Postpaid, $1.10 


What an Editor Wants 


By A. H. BITTNER 
Associate Editor, Frontier Stories 


So full of practical help that it deserves a place 
o the bookshelf of everyone who aspires to write 
fiction, Postpaid, $1.10 


Other Recommendations, and Prices Postpaid 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing, Arthur Sulli- 
t Hoffman. $2.15. 

ngtion Writers On Fiction Writing, Hoffman. 


Plotting the Short-Story, Culpepper Chunn. $1.10. 
The 36 Dramatic Situations, Polti. $1.65. 

riting to Sell, Edwin Wildman. $2.15. 

” Business of Writing, Holliday and Van Rens- 
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Spend Your 
Summer Vacation 
This Year With 
Fellow Writers 


at 
The Author 


> 


Journalist s 


Writers’ Colony 


(Second Year) 


under the Personal Direction of 
Rarretock 
and the Entire Author & Journalist Staff 


A SIX-WEEKS’ SESSION OF INTENSIVE 
TRAINING IN ALL BRANCHES OF 
WRITING AND ENJOYABLE 
VACATION FEATURES 


Daily Classes—Open Forum Discussions—Lec- 
tures by Successful Authors—Personal 
Conferences—Prize Contests— 
Writers’ Library 


Go.trinc — Mountain Criimprnc — Horsespack 
RiwinG anp Trips 


Colony Writers will be taken to such scenic 
wonders as Echo Lake, Old Mining Towns, 
Red Rocks Park, Bear Creek Canon, 
Ruined Castle, N ateso Pueblo, etc. 


Colony Session from July 3 to August 13, 
inclusive 


Illustrated booklet gives full information 
about Colony, rates for lodging, meals and tui- 
tion and all about America’s first and only 
Summer Colony for Writers. Please use the 
coupon. 


The Author & Journalist, 
S. T. C., 1839 Champa, Denver. 
Sirs: 
Please send me without obligation your free 
illustrated booklet about the Writers’ Colony. 


City 


“A. & J. 6-27 
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LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


x 
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Every effort is made to insure the accuracy of information published in this department. 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES ia 


In the great 


majority of instances, statements of editorial needs, rates, and methods of payment are obtained from the 


editors themselves. 


a favor by reporting the facts, so that correction can be made if the circumstances warrant it. 


When readers experience treatment counter to the published statements, they will confer 


The Quar- 


terly Handy Market List, published in the March, June, September, and December issues, summarizes all of 


the information at hand concerning magazine needs and methods of payment. 
Supplementing this, a Handy Market List of Book Publishers 


ing constantly revised and brought up to date. 


The Handy Market List is be- 


was incorporated in the November, 1926, issue, and a Handy Market List of Syndicates in the January 1927, 


issue. 


West, of the Doubleday-Page group, Garden 
City, N. Y., will become a weekly in August under 
the title of West Weekly and is in the market fora 
greatly increased number of Western stories of all 
lengths, for which payment will be made at good 
rates, writes Harry E. Maule, editor, who adds: 
“We have not announced yet the exact date upon 
which we shall begin weekly publication but for 
authors’ purposes we have begun now, as we are 
buying material on a weekly schedule.” 


McClure’s, 119 W. Fortieth Street, New York, 
will adopt a new policy, according to the follow- 
ing announcement from Arthur Sullivant Hoff- 
man: “I have resigned from Adventure after 
nearly nineteen years since its founding in 1910, 
to become editor of McClure’s, assuming my new 
duties in the early fall. 
any definite forecast "as to exact editorial policy 
in the new work, but in general McClure’s will be 
a general monthly magazine of fiction, articles and 
departments, illustrated, kept clean and up to date, 
attuned to the general idea of successful living— 
of living, not of getting rich. At least it is al- 
ready sure that its pages will be open to any 
writer, new or old, who can meet its requirements 
and that its editor will very much prefer the hu- 
man, friendly touch with its contributors even in 
the relentless process of holding McClure’s to the 
highest possible standard of quality and interest. 
As soon as the program is definitely settled as to 
detail I shall be glad of the privilege of giving 
full information to contributors through your col- 
umns.” 


Complete Stories, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, of the Street & Smith group, is now edited 
by Edmund C. Richards, who informs a contrib- 
utor: “I need stories and am prepared to buy, but 
I want stories to have a good deal of action and 
outdoor interest. These elements, however, should 
not cancel that natural uplift which I think every 
story should have. The element of romance—by 
romance I mean the idealistic attitude toward life 
—in my opinion is a very important adjunct of a 
story and can’t be lifted into it from the outside, 
but must grow out of the characters themselves.” 
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It is too early to venture 


Edwin Baird, editor of Real Detective Tales, 
1050 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, writes: “We 
are preparing to publish a new all-fiction maga- 
zine, beginning this summer, and we are now in 
the market for good stories of any length under 
20,000 words. The new publication will be unlike 
any other magazine in its field, and for this rea- 
son we desire only unusual fiction. It will not 
specialize in any particular type of story, but will 
use material of every sort, provided only that it is 
unconventional and out of the ordinary. The stere- 
otyped or machine-made story, or the story written 
to conform to the standard of the average all- 
fiction magazine, will stand no chance with us. 
Our stories must be distinctive, of striking orig- 
inality, and they must be intensely interesting from 
start to finish. No theme will be barred so long 
as the story measures up to our high standard. 
We are especially interested in seeing the work of 
new writers. Almost every author has at least 
one story that he considers his masterpiece—and 
which, more often than not, he is unable to sell be- 
cause of magazine restrictions—and that is the 
story we want to see. The new magazine will be 
published by the same interests that now publish 
College Humor and Real Detective Tales, and 
will be under my editorial direction. It is my in- 
tention not to employ manuscript readers, but to 
read personally everything submitted to us, and I 
shall constantly be searching for new writers of 
genuine worth. We shall give prompt decisions, 
and for stories we accept a cash offer will be 
made immediately.” 


True Experiences Magazine, of the Macfadden 
group, 1926 Broadway, New York, is looking for 
stories about women who have become successful 
either in business or in developing new enterprises 
that required originality, pluck, and determination 
to win through, regardless of obstacles or handi- 
caps. “These stories should be, above all, inspira- 
tional. They can be in the form of interviews, of 
be signed articles. A photograph of the subject 
should accompany each article. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance at the rate of 2 cents a word,” writes 
Eleanor Minne, editor. 
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THE SERVICE BUREAU 
FOR WRITERS 


Franklin, Ohio 


—(@JAMES KNAPP REEVE—AGNES M. 
REEVE, editors)—offers competent editorial 
assistance in the criticism, revision, and 
marketing of manuscripts. Home study for 
Student Writers. Book Mss. a specialty, 
correctly typed and prepared for publication. 
Manuscripts marketed. Explanatory leaflets. 
Correspondence Invited. 


Also Text-Books for Writers: 


Modern Photoplay Writing—Its Crafts- 
manship (Dimick) $3.00 
1001 places to Sell Manuscripts 
(Reeve) 2.50 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti)_ 2.50 
The Writer’s Book 2.50 
Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson) 2.10 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) 1.75 
36 Dramatic Situations (Polti)...... 1.50 
Figurative Language (Reibold) __.. _ 1.50 
Plotting the Short Story (Chunn)_. 1.00 
Rhymes & Meters (Winslow) 75 
How to Write a Short Story (Quirk)... .65 
The Way Into Print 50 


Catalogue 30 others 
(*Founder of The Editor) 


Writers’ Service Bureau 
6 Alexander Building, Franklin, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately 

typed by an experienced Authors’ typist; 

50c per 1000 words. Poetry Ic per line. 
HELEN E. STREET 

123 N. 10th St. Olean, N. Y. 


COLORADO TYPIST 


Distinctive typing; dictionary service; one 
carbon. Prose: copying from typed copy, 
50c per 1000 words; from handwritten, 75c 
per 1000 words. Poems: ic per line. 


AGNES C. HOLM 


600-a E. & C. Bldg. Denver, Colo. 


9 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fel- 
low craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 
15 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of writers 
to a better understanding of story values and editorial re- 
quirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters 
518 Wilder Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Don’t Twiddle YOUR Thumbs 


Rather, sit down at your typewriter and 
turn out salable manuscripts. But how? 

My Service will show you, increasing your 
sales and lessening your labor. Send for my 


circular. 
GEORGE B. POTTER 
220 No. Beacon Street Hartford, Conn. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Author’s Agent 
Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been 
on the editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Oom- 
pany, Street & Smith, and the Munsey publications. 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal 
attention. Send for full information. 


55 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


Orders - Inquiries 


Can be 


and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 

different lines of business. No matter 

what your business, in this book you 

will find the number of your prospec- 

tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 

how you can use the mails to secure ~- 
orders and inquiries for your products 

or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Largest City Directory Publishers in the Werld 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 


WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 


offers Expert Criticism and Sales Service to 
writers on stories, photoplays, etc., also, 
when warranted, collaboration on _ profit- 
sharing basis. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
P. 0. Box 2602, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Oregon, 44 Tenth Avenue, W., Eugene, Ore., 
Albert Rebel, managing editor, is devoted to com- 
mercial, industrial, agricultural and scenic Ore- 
gon. Payment is made on publication for articles 
of 1500 to 2000 words with Oregon background, 
rates depending on the editor’s judgment of the 
value of material. 


Radio Age, 500 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
has recently added Everyday Mechanics and Cur- 
rent Science departments, writes Frederick A. 
Smith, editor, and is in the market for brief “how- 
to-make” articles, not dealing with radio, from 100 
to 200 words in length. They must be practical. 
Payment is made on the tenth of month after pub- 
lication at 1 cent a word. 


Bradford Greeting Card Company, Newton, 
Mass., through T. G. Brown, writes: “Your writ- 
ers may be interested to know that in addition to 
birthday verses we are particularly interested at 
this time in verses suitable for Mother’s Day, 
Easter, bon voyage, baby congratulations, and an- 
nouncements, and wedding congratulations. Verses 
of not more than four lines are preferable. It may 
be helpful to your contributors to know that in 
each case the verses will be used in connection with 
an actual photograph, hand colored, and if they 
write with some definite subject in mind we un- 
doubtedly can secure a suitable photograph to 
match the verse.” 


The Spur, 425 Fifth Avenue, New York, a bi- 
monthly, should be listed as using travel and fine 
decorative arts material, in addition to jokes, epi- 
grams, and brief humorous verse, writes H. S. 
Adams, editor. It pays on acceptance at indefinite 
rates. He adds: “Ours is a class publication, with 
very limited space, and articles are written mostly 
on order.” 


Real Detective Tales and Mystery Stories, 1050 
N. La Salle Street, Chicago, Edwin Baird, editor, 
defines its length limits for mystery, detective and 
police fiction as 1000 to 8000 words for short- 
stories, and 9000 to 20,000 words for novelettes. 
Articles on allied subjects should be under 2500 
words. Payment is made on acceptance, according 
to Mr. Baird. 


Thrilling Tales, 271 Madison Avenue, New 
York, desires stories in which thrills predominate. 
Horace J. Gardner, editor, states that “the story 
may be on any theme, but must be exciting. We 
do not want sex stuff, and very rarely use any 
first-person confessions. Short-stories should con- 
tain between 3000 and 6000 words; novelettes are 
used, and serials once in a while. Verse in the 
form of humor and satire is welcome, also short 
miscellany and jokes, if original, interesting, and 
new. Payment is made fifteen days after the date 
of issue. For instance, stories in the May issue 
are paid for May 15th. All rights reserved by the 
publisher. Rates paid vary according to merit and 
the reputation of the author.” 


County Fair, Box 33, Kent, Conn., is a small, 
dignified publication issued monthly for Litchfield 
County, Conn. J. H. Moore, editor, writes: “We 
are interested in brief short-stories, from 3000) 
words down, with an adventure or love theme and 
humorous or satirical stories of the same length, 
also verse and short fillers. Indefinite rates are 
paid twenty days after publication. All manuscript 
will be reported on immediately.” 


International Studio, 119 W. Fortieth Street, 
New York, edited by William B. M’Cormick, is 
in the market for art articles on subjects of in- 
terest to collectors and connoisseurs, from 1800 to 
2500 words. “Pictures must accompany articles,” 
writes Mr. M’Cormick. “Nothing is used on con- 
temporary art or artists. We use no verse.” Pay- 
ment is made on publication at from $40 to $75 per 
article. 


Pets Magazine, Battle Creek, Mich., formerly of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is a monthly edited by H. E. 
Dando, who writes: “We desire real stories of 
dogs, any breed. Fiction takes second place, but 
we will consider short-stories about dogs, short 
editorials, and jokes. Departments on cats, fish, 
birds, etc., are maintained, and any article on a 
pet will be considered. Photos should be submitted 
with material when possible. Low rates are paid 
on publication.” 


The Oregon Voter, Worcester Building, Port- 
land, Ore., a weekly magazine of citizenship 
edited by C. C. Chapman and F. H. Young, is re- 
ported to pay for contributed articles “which bite 
into the subject instead of kissing its right cheek. 
Significant information, penetrating analysis, are 
welcome.” 


The Ten Thousand Lakes Golfer, Robbinsdale, 
Minn., has been added to the list of Fawcett mag- 
azines. It will carry articles of interest to North- 
west golfers as well as local features. 


The Classmate, The Target, and The Portal, 
juvenile magazines of the Methodist Book Con- 
cern, 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, announce that 
book rights to stories appearing therein are re- 
leased to the authors after publication. 


Broadway: The Passing Show, 250 W. Forty- 
ninth Street, New York, is a new monthly edited 
by Walter W. Hubbard, who writes: “Virtually 
all of our matter is prepared by our own staff or 
else contributed gratis by press agents.” 

A. S. Barnes Company, book publishers, for- 
merly at 30 Irving Place, New York, are now at 
67 W. Forty-fourth Street. The company spé- 
cializes in text-books, educational works, music, 
and folk dances. 

The Christian Herald, 91 Bible House, New 
York, is now using one short-story a week, 1000 
words being the ideal length. Four or five serials 
also are used. The fiction should be along opti- 
mistic lines, but not necessarily religious. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


. 


ARTHUR E. SCOTT 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic 


Expert criticism, revision, and mar- 
keting of manuscripts. If you want 
real editorial assistance, write for 
particulars. 


(Former Editor of Top-Notch Magazine 


74 Irving Pl., New York 


“Maxwell’s Play Technique is the simplest and most di- 
rect text book on play construction I have encountered in 
ears of library experience and study along playwrighting 
ines. The Hoffman-Maxwell Play Co. is an active organiza- 
tion with an increasing demand for all worth-while material 
sent in to them. Marion Gouup, California Writer’s Club, 
Oakland, Calif.” 

MAXWELL’S PLAY TECHNIQUE............ Price $1.00 

Expert criticism and advice on plays, stories, 
novels, etc. Rates upon request. 

HOFFMAN-MAXWELL PLAY CO. 
830 Market St. San Francisco, Calif. 


DO YOU WRITE 
TO SELL? 


If so, you will be interested in increasing 
your income. 


q 


The Author & Journalist has recognized a 
need and has filled it. Both professional and 
beginning writers have ordered the remark- 
able new book-course, 


“How to Write a Screenable 
Plot Into Your Fiction Story” 3 


It helps them to increase their incomes by 
showing them the way to make their maga- 
zine stories screenable. The book is also 
invaluable as an aid to writing dramatic and ‘ 
action stories. 


If you are writing to sell, you will need 
this unique and modern aid to the writer. q 
De Luxe, cloth-bound book 
Three free assignment criticism coupons 
Booklet of assignments 
Specially priced Complete, $5 Postpaid 


Order from the S. T. C. Dept., The Author & 
Journalist, 1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


Send for free booklet, “How to Sell Stories 
to the Moving Picture Producers.” 4 


RELIABLE 
SALES SERVICE 
FOR AUTHORS 


As a matter of convenience for writers, The 
Author & Journalist maintains a reliable 


Manuscript Selling Agency 


In offering this service, although we have 
a closer knowledge of immediate market 
needs than the majority of writers, we do 
not claim any mysterious influence with edi- 
tors nor do we guarantee the sale of a 
manuscript. We guarantee only to devote 
honest and intelligent effort to selling manu- 
scripts accepted for that purpose, as 
promptly as possible. 


Reading Fee: Each manuscript must be 
accompanied by a reading fee of $1.00 for 
the first 5000 words, 20 cents for each thou- 
sand words additional. Inclose return 
postage. 

Commission: In case of sale, our commis- 
sion is 15 per cent of price received, mini- 
mum commission $3.00. 


Note Carefully: To avoid misunderstand- 
ings, clients should bear in mind that the 
Agency accepts for marketing only manu- 
scripts which the editors deem likely to sell. 
When in our judgment the material is not 
of salable type, it will be returned to the 
author with a brief critical opinion (not a 
full criticism) explaining why we do not 
care to undertake the submission of manu- 
script to the editors. 


The Agency does not attempt to market 
photoplays, verse, jokes, editorials, or any 
material of limited appeal. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1839 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 


MANUSCRIPTS SOLD! 


LOOKING FOR A RELIABLE AGENT? 
I will market your fiction and articles effi- 
ciently. Also collaboration and literary typ- 


ing. Write for particulars. Samples of typ- 
ing furnished on request. . 

AUGUST LENNIGER, Authors’ Agent 
4247 Boyd Avenue : New York, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS NEATLY AND 
ACCURATELY TYPED 
REASONABLE RATES 


EXPERIENCED 


N. A. Kilpatrick, Box 1041, Shreveport, La. 
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The World, 63 Park Row, New York, makes 
the following announcement: “The Sunday World 
Magazine intends to present a series of original 
short-stories written expressly for its readers. 
Stories may be on any subject, in any style, must 
be less than 3000 words in length, and should be 
typewritten. The minimum payment for any man- 
uscript accepted will be $100. Stories of larger 
merit will be paid for accordingly. Manuscripts 
should be directed to the Fiction Editor.” 


The Dance Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, is now edited by Vera Caspary, who informs 
us that no fiction is desired for the magazine. “We 
are in the market for articles on dancing arid its 
related arts, especially music, 1500 to 3000 words. 
Essays and short miscellany are desired, but no 
jokes. Articles should deal with dancing, dancers, 
stage craft, musicians, composers, orchestra lead- 
ers, artists, etc., and should be by well-known au- 
thors preferably. Biographies or autobiographies 
in serial form covering these professions will be 
considered. Ideas for articles should first be sub- 
mitted to the editor in a letter to prevent duplica- 
tion of material. Payment is made at 2 cents a 
word when manuscript is definitely scheduled for 
publication. Supplementary rights will be released 
if especially requested by the author before publi- 
cation.” 


American Forests and Forest Life, Lenox Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., Ovid M. Butler, editor, 
sends this statement of its requirements: “Popu- 
lar articles, stories, and photographs dealing with 
trees, forests, reforestation, lumbering, wild life, 
hunting, fishing, exploration, and other phases of 
forest and tree life up to 2500 words. Occasional 
verse under twenty lines. Photographs of unique 
or unusual trees and forest oddities especially de- 
sired. Payment is $5 and up a page for articles; 
10c a line for poetry; and 50c and up for special 
photographs, on acceptance.” 


Self-Defense Magazine, 109 W. Forty-ninth 
Street, New York, a boxing magazine pertaining 
to the ring, is inaugurating a department of fic- 
tion. “Tales of boxing, fighting, and use of self- 
defense in all its branches are wanted, and stories 
about characters of ring history. Rates paid are 
Y% cent per word on publication,” writes Dale 
Gardner, editor. 


As announced in the May issue of THe AUTHOR 
& Journa.ist, Edwin Balmer, novelist and short- 
story writer, has succeeded Karl Edwin Harriman 
as editor of The Red Book and Blue Book maga- 
zines, 36 S. State Street, Chicago. Donald Ken- 
nicott, associate editor of The Blue Book, be- 
comes also associate editor of The Red Book. 
Arthur McKeogh, formerly art editor of The Sat- 
urday Evening Post and later of the editorial staff 
of the Cosmopolitan, has been appointed associate 
editor and becomes the resident New York repre- 
sentative. 


The Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, make; 
the announcement that last year it published stories 
and articles from sixty-nine writers who had not 
previously figured as contributors. Of this num. 
ber, four were short-stories by writers who had 
never appeared in print elsewhere. The editors 
comment: “This answers the question as to wheth- 
er it is possible for new writers to break into The 
Saturday Evening Post. The search for new blood 
is one of the primary functions of the editorial 
staff.” 


Fiction House, Inc., now at 271 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, announces the resignation of Rich- 
ard A. Martinsen as managing editor and the ap- 
pointment of Meredith Davis to succeed him. Mr. 
Davis has had wide experience as 4 newspaperman, 
fiction-writer, and editor. He was managing edi- 
tor of the Los Angeles Times Sunday Magazine 
and after that of Hollywood Life. The Fiction 
House magazines are Action Stories, North-West 
Stories, Lariat Story Magazine, and Love Ro- 
mances. 


The Bookman, as announced in the May Autuor 
& Journatist, has been sold by the George H. 
Doran Company to a new company headed by Bur- 
ton Rascoe, who will edit it. Mr. Rascoe writes 
that the magazine will use provocative articles up 
to 3000 words; essays on American themes, 500 
to 2500 words; short-stories from 500 to 100 
words in length, and verse. “The short-stories and 
poems must be, in the opinion of the editor, dis- 
tinctive and interesting. All articles and essays 
must be written with logic, clarity, and point. Not 
desired are: Pedantic essays; articles on conti- 
nental writers; ‘genial’ essays; poems on Spring, 
buttercups, daisies; essays on politics or economics; 
articles on Poe, Whitman, or Hawthorne. The 
scope of The Bookman is to be enlarged so that 
the magaziné will not be exclusively identified with 
books. Payment will be made upon publication, 
but as we will not be overstocked this means with- 
in two or three months’ time. Payment is based 
on the editor’s estimate of the value of article. 
Supplementary rights are released to the author.” 
Until July 1st, The Bookman’s address will be as 
heretofore, 244 Madison Avenue. From July Ist 
to September Ist it will be at 1819 Broadway, 
Room 908. Permanent offices have not yet been 
decided upon. 


Ace High, 799 Broadway, New York, is 
pressing need of short Western fillers, reports Har- 
old Hersey, editor. This applies also to other mag- 
azines in the Clayton group. 


Keystone Feature Service, a syndicate fot 
weekly papers, at 801 Federal Street, N. S., Pitts 
burgh, Pa., writes: “In the May number of your 
valuable journal you list us as having needs for 
tabloids from 1200 to 3500 words, while the fact 
is that we use up to 2500 only. We would thank 
you to mention this.” 
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THE S. T. C. NEWS 


A Page of Comment and Gossip About the 
Simplified Training Course and Fiction 


Writing Topics in General 


VoL. rv; No. 6 


JUNE, 1927 


Eptrep ‘By Davin RaFFELOcK 


FOR YOUR VACATION 


Writers’ Colony Offers Glorious 
Holiday and Professional 
Training in Writing 
The response to The Author & 
Journalist's announcement that 
again this year the Summer Writ- 
ers’ Colony would be conducted 
has been most satisfactory. And 
it is not surprising that writers 
should be enthusiastic about the 
Colony. Nowhere else can_ one 
find an excellent mountain_ hotel 
and a training school conducted 
solely for writers. One needs 
only be seriously a writer, wheth- 
er beginner or experienced, to 

gain admission to the Colony. 

Very low rates obtain, because 
The Author & Journalist wants 
to make it possible for as many 
as can to attend. If the Colony 
were conducted as a hotel, open 
to anyone, the rates would be at 
least. twice as high! Nor is it 
surprising that more would be 
charged, for here is what each 
Colony guest receives: Excellent 
meals calculated to appease the 
robust appetites aroused by the 
cool mountain air; comfortable, 
cool lodging with modern conveni- 
ences; intensive, professional res- 
idence training in all important 
branches ef writing; attendance 
at a lecture series given by well- 
known successful authors; hikes, 
campfire lunches, dances, and en- 
tertainments; use of golf course 
and horses at a low fee; courtesy 
automobile rides to several of the 
famous scenic and_ historical 
places. All these each student 
receives as well as access to a 
special writers’ library and the 
constant association with other 
men and women who are also 
seriously engaged in writing. 

Yet The Author & Journalist’s 
rates for attendance at the Col- 
ony are surprisingly low, much 
less than those charged at the 
usual summer-resort hotel. The 
writer may plan to spend his va- 
cation at the Colony and can fig- 
ure on saving a portion of his 
railroad fare on the difference be- 
tween the Colony rates and those 
he would likely have to pay else- 
where, 

The Writers’ Colony is located 
at Indian Hills, twenty-five miles 
from Denver, glorious 
mountain scenery. ‘Tall pines, 
many species of wild flowers, and 
easily climbed peaks are within 
close range of the Colony build- 
ing. Towering above the nearer 
mountains can be seen the eter- 
nally snow-clad mountain peaks. 
The altitude is 6,700 feet, and the 
oe is always cool and refresh- 

Scarcely more than bow-shot 
from the Colony is the famous 
Na-te-so pueblo, occupied by In- 
dians of the Southwest, living 
in their picturesque way, dancing 
their weird ceremonial dances. 

Huge boulders, guarded by 
shade-giving pines, welcome the 
writer to stray by himself and 
dream awhile or read a book. 
The huge porches of the Colony 
building overlook the famous Na- 
te-so Indian pueblo and the dis- 


tant mountain ranges and here 
writers like to lounge and to talk 
with one another. 

A vacation spent at the Colony 
will never be forgotten. Its pleas- 
ant memories will never fade; 
the excellent, truly personal 
training will long exert its bene- 
ficial influence. The number of 
writers who can be accommodated 
at the Colony this year is limited. 
The first enrollments received will 
be given first consideration. The 
Colony will be conducted for six 
weeks, from July 3 to August 13, 
and writers may attend for one 
week, or more. 


SATISFIED STUDENTS 
On the Right Road 


_ “The treatment of story ele- 
ments in the S C. is clearer 
than anything I have yet seen, 
and IT am pretty familiar with 
everything in the short-story line. 

can plainly see that if one 
works out the assignments con- 
scientiously, there should be no 
difficulty in writing a good story. 
Well, I feel that I am on the 
right road after a lot of useless 
meandering. 

“Your criticisms of the assign- 
ments returned were very clear 
and pertinent.”’ 

Cc. S. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cause of Failure Pointed Out 


Your criticisms showed me 
where I had failed in many of my 
previous efforts, and T went over 
some of my notes and old stories, 
asking myself wherein they had 
failed. I now feel that I have 
the first group well in hand. I 


want you to know that I am en-. 


joying the course very much. The 
feeling that one is getting some- 
where is very pleasant after years 
of undirected study. 

D. W., Chicago, Ml. 


A Mind Developer 


I have an overwhelming desire 
to master this S. T. C., which, by 
the way, is not so simple, espe- 
cially if the Budding Genius who 
is taking it really makes a pro- 
found study of the lessons. Se- 
riously, though, I have actually 
noticed my own mental growth in 
these first two dozen lessons. I 
think the course is marvelous, 
and absolutely thrilling.—Mrs, E 
W. F:., Mankato, Minn. 


‘ The New York World Magazine 
states that during the past ten 
vears, according to Postal Inspec- 
tor R. P. Allen, fake ‘‘composers 
and publishers” of music have 
mulected would-be popular song 
writers out of more than $2,000,- 
000. Persons in reputable pub- 
lishing houses say this figure is 
too conservative, that closer to 
$1,000,000 a year has_ been 
“earned” by the song-sharks. 


“I know of no successful editor 
of a general magazine who did 
not have an editorship as his goal 
long in advance of taking his first 
steps in the work.’’——Ray Long, 
in The Bookman. 


NEW SCHEME 


“Recognized New York Play- 
wright” Wants Plots and 
Turns to Laborers 


4 

There is no end of lures to trap 
the poor writer. Proverbially, the 
writer is supposed to be an impe- 
ecunious individual living a hand- 
to-mouth existence, but to judge 
by the countless schemes offered 
to writers at varying costs, one 
would be led to believe that 
would-be authors are loaded down 
with money they don’t know how 
to spend. 

The latest ‘‘friend’’ of the au- 
thor to come to our attention is 
a self-styled ‘“‘recognized’’ Broad- 
way playwright, of New York. 


For all the fact that he is a 
recognized playwright and can do 
wonders with words, he wants the 
aid of every Tom, Dick and Mary 
who can devise a plot, howbeit 
simple. In a badly-printed circu- 
lar, the Broadway’ gentleman 
quotes Moliere and says. the 
Frenchman welcomed suggestions 
from his cook, but Morris has 
no cook. All he has is a neigh- 
bor upstairs who has a radio and 
a neighbor below him with a 
teething infant. The noise is too 
much for his muse and so he is 
turning to others, soliciting plots 
from sources unmolested’ by 
radios and crying babies. Instead 
of moving to another apartment, 
he offers stimulation to others in 
the following form: 


“When you're tired of re- 
silvering mirrors, and weary 
of distributing the phdoto- 
graphic forms of Parisienne 
flappers, and when little Boy 
Scouts aren’t buying all your 
postage stamps, and when 
that list of 1,000,000 gullible 
New Hampshire housewives 
has left you ‘‘postage broke,”’ 
then is the time to sport your 
most becoming “thinking 
cap’’ and stimulate the earn- 
ing power of your imagina- 
tive genius! Here’s how! 
Recognized Broadway Play- 
wright pays spot cash for 
short plots suitable for Stage 
elaboration. Neithera ‘‘plan,’’ 
“school” or ‘formula.’ Just 
a legitimate appeal for fresh, 
original, dramatic viewpoints. 
Submit plot or nickel for par- 
ticulars.’”’ 


The S. T. C. News has neither 
a plot nor a nickel to find out ex- 
actly what the scheme is, but it 
is willing to wager a solid-gold 
typewriter ribbon against a 
Camel cigarette that there is 
method in the man’s madness, 
and that the unwary would-be 
writer pays for the ‘‘method.”’ 


“So vast is the appetite today 
for the printed word, so wide its 
intellectual range, that there is 
no reason why any good writing, 
intelligently produced and _skil- 
fully marketed, should fail to find 
readers. — Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart. 
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Black Mask, 45 W. Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, though featuring many Western stories, 
rarely uses a story in the vernacular, the editors 
write. 


The Northern Light, Holt, Minn., will resume 
publication with the July, 1927, issue. A wide 
range of material will be used, but no payment is 
offered. 


Macfadden Publications, Inc., have issued a 
booklet, ““Macfadden News for Writers,” covering 
the requirements of the various magazines of the 
group in detail. On one subject only is the book- 
let silent—rates and methods of payment. Writers 
who have dealt with the company know that its 
rates as a rule are good, 2 cents a word being the 
standard, but that reports are frequently long de- 
layed, and payment is usually made on publica- 
tion. Some of the magazines claim to’ pay on ac- 
ceptance, but acceptance has frequently been de- 
ferred until the material was already on the news- 
stands. In other cases, accepted material has been 
returned, because of changes in policy, after being 
held several months. It is to be regretted for the 
sake of Macfadden magazines as well as writers 
who would like to deal with them, that the pub- 
lishers have not been able to realize the advantage 
of a strict pay-on-acceptance policy, with prompt 
reports on material. The booklet states: “Every 
manuscript receives careful consideration. Whether 
it comes from an unknown outsider, or whether 
it is a contribution by a member of the editorial 
staff, it undergoes the same careful scrutiny by a 
trained corps of unbiased readers. In some in- 
stances the manuscript is read by as many as eleven 
persons before its fate is decided, including a board 
of ministers and an attorney. The average length 
of time before a decision is rendered is from four 
to six weeks. Every manuscript is considered 
from the point of view of all Macfadden publica- 
tions. It is submitted, in other words, not merely 
to one, but to nine or more publications at once.” 
The claim is advanced that all stories in True 
Story Magazine and others of the same type in 
the group are true or based on facts, and that an 
affidavit is required from the author of every 
story that his story is based upon actual experience, 
either his own or that of someone else. True 
Story, True Experiences, and True Romances use 
only stories written in the first person. Dream 
World occasionally prints fiction, but signatures 
indicating authorship are not used. This maga- 
zine “offers a market for the Cinderella type of 
story—the experience of the poor, abused little 
girl with beautiful dreams, whose dreams come 
true when she finds her fairy prince. The more 
tears, laughter, partings, embraces, farewells, 
kisses, and joyful reunions we get into this maga- 
zine, the more successful we believe it will be.” 
Physical Culture, True Detective Mysteries, Ghost 
Stories, The Dance, and Your Home use the sig- 
natures of authors. 


The New York Evening Graphic, 25 City Hal 
Place, New York, the Macfadden tabloid, offers; 
market for “gripping human-interest features with 
pictures for its Saturday supplement. They shoul 
be not more than 2000 words in length. First-per. 
son anecdotes are preferred. Illustrated article 
about people who have been rejuvenated by exer. 
cises, or on the cure of disease by natural methods, 
are used. Payment depends on the journalistic 
value of story submitted.” 


The Echo, 1840 California Street, Denver, Colo, 
is badly in need of all classes of material dealing 
with the pioneer West. Short-stories of less than 
4000 words and articles or essays of less than 300 
words are wanted. Good rates, up to 2 cents a 
word, will be paid for particularly suitable mate- 
rial. The Echo wants its stories and articles to 
interpret the period of the pioneers in the West 


rather thart merely to relate incidents concerning it, } 


The usual Wild-West story is decidedly what is 
not wanted. Reports fairly promptly and payment 
is upon acceptance. 


The Family Herald and Weekly Star, St. James 
Street, Montreal, Quebec Province, Canada, ina 
note from C. Gordonsmith, editor, describes its 
present needs as chiefly confined to short fiction. 
It pays at $4 per column (about seventeen inches) 
after publication. 


The Home Friend Magazine, 1411 Wyandotte 
Street, Kansas City, at this time stresses its need 
of pin-money articles, bright sayings of children, 
new and delicious recipes, and home-craft articles, 
within 250 words. Short-stories of romantic and 
action types are desired, up to, 5000 words. Pay- 
ment is now made on acceptance at 4 to 1 cent 
a word. “No rural or dull domestic types of story 
are desired—only romantic tales with sustained ac- 
tion,” writes A. E. Weishaar, editor. 


The Central Press Association, 2042 E. Fourth 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio, a syndicate edited by Les- 
lie Eichel, writes that the bulk of its material is 
obtained from picture syndicates and regular cor- 
respondents but that news features and photos are 
sometimes accepted if unusually timely and if sent 
speedily after the event recorded. “Price paid de- 
pends on news value; it is usually $3.00 per photo.” 


Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 514 Cut- 
ler Building, Rochester, N. Y., published monthly 
except in July and August, reports a policy of 
payment on acceptance at good rates for material. 
Educational articles for the elementary school, 
written by experienced teachers, about 1800 words 
in length, are desired, also juvenile short-storiés 
of educational type of about 1500 words. The 
magazine can also use plays and recitations for 
the schoolroom. 


The Chicagoan has been taken over by the Oak- 


dale Publishing Company, 407 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. Jack McGrath continues as editor. 
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istinctive Services 
at Your Command 


Thomas Hornsby Ferril, author of “High Pas- 
sage,” which received the 1926 prize for the best 
volume of poems submitted in the annual Yale 


Prose Criticism 


ALL prose manuscripts sub- 
mitted for criticism to THE 
Avutuor & JOURNALIST are 
handled personally by Mr. 
Edwin Hunt Hoover, who 
brings to the work keen 
judgment, sympathy, and 
the experience of several 
years in writing salable fic- 
tion and articles. His sto- 
ries appear regularly in 
Adventure, Blue Book, 
Frontier, West, Complete 
Story Magazine, War Sto- 
ries, Far West Illustrated, 
and other magazines of ex- 
acting standards. Being 
thus actively engaged in writing and selling, he 
attacks the problems of clients not in an aca- 
demic manner, but from the standpoint of prac- 
tical experience. His help is of the constructive 
kind that only writers who are themselves pro- 
ducing salable fiction can give to others of their 
craft. Grateful letters that reach us daily from 
clients of the bureau—professionals as well as be- 
ginners—testify to the value of his criticisms. 

In line with Tue AutHor & JourNatist’s pol- 
icy of opening its advantages to the widest pos- 
sible number of serious students, the fees for Mr. 
Hoover’s constructive criticism (including mar- 
keting advice) are extremely moderate. 


Rates for Prose Criticism 
For Each Prose Manuscript of 


Epwin Hunt Hoover 


1,500 words or less $1.50 
2,500 words or less 2.00 
3,000 words or less : 2.50 
4,000 words or less.............. 2.75 
5,000 words or less 3.00 
7,500 words or less. 3.50 
10,000 words or less 4.00 
Longer MSS., each 10,000 words.............. 3.50 


Allied Service Branches 


Literary Revision. Careful correction and polish- 
ing of a manuscript with special reference to bet- 
tering the style. Brief criticism and market sug- 
gestions included. Rate: 


Verse, per line (minimum 25c)................. 02 


Verse Criticism 


THE verse criticism department of Tur Auruor 
& Journauisr is in the capable hands of Mr. 


All Fees Payable in Advance. 


University Press competi- 
tion; winner of The Na- 
tion’s annual poetry compe- 
tition for 1927; author of 
verse which has appeared in 
The Measure, Contemporary 
Verse, Poetry, The New 
York Herald-Tribune, The 
Saturday Review, and many 
other discriminating maga- 
zines. Mr. Ferril has been 
termed by Richard Le Gal- 
lienne “one of the youngest 
and best of the sons of the 
morning.” 

To verse writers who ap- 
preciate the assistance of 
an exceptionally well-qual- 


THos. HornsBy FERRIL 


ified critic, we can whole-heartedly recommend 


this service. 


Verse Criticism Fees 


Each poem, 20 lines or less 
Additional lines, each ........ 


Play Criticism 


IN offering the services of 
Mr. Eugene Reed to play- 
wrights seeking professional 
criticism of their manu- 
scripts, Tue AvutrHor & 
JourNnauist is but carrying 
out its policy of offering a 
service which carries the 
guarantee of practical val- 
ue. Mr. Reed brings to 
this work long experience, 
not only as a _ playwright 
but as actor and director. 
He will be remembered as 
leading man for Mrs. Fiske, 
and at present is director of 
the Denver Little Theater. 
Mr. Reed gives each play a detailed, practical, 


EvuGENE REED 


constructive analysis which cannot fail to prove 
of the utmost value to the professional as well 


as the amateur. 


Fees for his services are nom- 


inal in view of the many angles from which a 
play manuscript must be considered. 


Play Criticism Rate 
For each act ...$5.00 
(Thus, the fee for a one-act play would be 
$5.00, three acts, $15.00, etc.) 


Enclose Return Postage. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1839 Champa St, Denver, Colo. 


A Sympathetic Critic Can Help the Writer in Untold Ways 
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MAGAZINES REPORTED OVERSTOCKED 


Feminine Lore, New York. 

American Girl, New York. 

The Nomad, New York. 
MAGAZINES SUSPENDED 


Square and Compass, Utica, N. Y. 
Arts, Fads, Modes, Wilmington, Del. 
Roundabout, New York. 

Pleasure, New York. 

The Adelphi, London. 


Prize Contests 


Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue, New York, offers 
$25, $15, and $10 for the three best contributions 
not over 500 words in length, on a Wall Street 
broker’s “harsh judgment” that woman traders are 
undesirable brokerage clients, based on an article 
in the May 21st issue, “Are Women Pikers?” 
Closing date, July 3. Address Letter Editor. 


West, Garden City, N. Y., announces that until 
further notice a prize of $25 will be paid to the 
writer of the best letter on each issue. “These 
letters may praise, may damn, may suggest—may 
take the magazine as a whole or turn the magni- 
fying glass upon its minutest detail.” 


The Woodrow Wilson prize essay contest, clos- 
ing October 1, of which details were given in our 
February issue, has been augmented by ninety-two 
supplementary prizes, totaling $7000, which will be 
added to the two awards of $25,000 each announced 
by the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 17 E. Forty- 
second Street, New York. Foremost in the new 
awards are a $1000 second prize for men and an- 
other for women. 


The $1000 Pulitzer prize award for “the Ameri- 
can novel which best represents the whole atmos- 
phere of American life and the highest standard 
of American manners and manhood” has been 
awarded this year to Louis Bromfield, of Mansfield, 
Ohio, for his novel, “Early Autumn.” The prize 
play under the award was “In Abraham’s Bosom,” 
by Paul Green, philosophy instructor in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. The best American 
biography was adjudged to be “Whitman, an In- 
terpretation in Narrative,” by Emory Holloway of 
the Adelphi College faculty, Brooklyn. Leonora 
Speyer of New York won the $1000 prize for the 
best volume of poetry by an American author, 
“Fiddler’s Farewell.” The Pulitzer prizes are 
awarded yearly in the above fields and in various 
other branches of journalism. 


An award in literature, in which sums of $400 
and $100 with gold and bronze medals will be 
given, is open to Negroes of American residence 
in the William E. Harmon awards for distin- 
guished achievement. This is one of seven awards 
for creative work by colored people which is be- 
ing administered for the Harmon Foundation by 
Dr. George E. Haynes, secretary of the Commis- 


sion on the Church and Race Relations of the 
Federal Council of Churches. Applications an 
nominations will be accepted by Dr. Haynes a 
105 E. Twenty-second Street, New York, until 
August 15th. The award may be for poetry, a 
short-story, essay, book, newspaper editorial, or 
play of one or more acts. Material for consid. 
eration need not have been completed within the 
present year. It must be of outstanding character 
and a distinct contribution to its particular field, 
Special consideration will be given in cases where 
an applicant has received no previous public recog- 
nition of his work. This is the second year of 
the awards. Last year the first award in literature 
was made to Countee Cullen, 23-year-old Harlem 
poet. The second award was made to James Weél- 
don Johnson, of New York, for his introductory 
essay to a book of Negro spirituals. 


Cornell Woolrich, twenty-one years old anda 
resident of New York, has been awarded the first 
prize of $10,000 for the best story submitted in 
the competition recently conducted by College Hu 
mor and First National Pictures. “Children of 
the Ritz,” by Mr. Woolrich, is a full-length novel, 
It will appear in College Humor beginning with 
the August issue. Following that, Boni & Live- 
right will issue it in book form, and First Na- 
tional Pictures will screen it. Mr. Woolrich has 
had one novel, “Cover Charge,” already published. 

Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, N. H., devoted 
to camera craft, conducts three photographic prize 
contests monthly. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, OIR- 
OULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUG. 24, 1912, 


of THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, published monthly at 
Denver, Colo., for April, 1927. 

Before me, a notary in and for the state and county afore 

said, personally appeared Willard E. Hawkins, who, having 


‘ been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that the 


following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management and circulation, etc, 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re 
verse of this form, to-wit: 1. That the names and ad- 


lisher, Willard E. Hawkins, 1839 Champa St., Denver, 
Oolo.; Editor, same; Manager, none. 2. That the owner 
are: Willard E. Hawkins, Denver, Oolorado. 3. That the 
known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 0 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are: None. 4. Thi 
the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders and security holders, if any, contail 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders # 
they appear upon the books of the company, but also, it 
cases where the stockholder or security holders appear up™ 
the books of the company as trustees or in any other fiduct 
ary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upol 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and od 
curities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affant has no reason to believe that any other pt 
son, association or corporation has any interest, direct * 
indirect, in the said stock, bonds, or other securities tha 


as so stated by him. 
WILLARD E. HAWKINS, Publisher. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 4th day of April, 
1927, LILA G. WATSON, Notary Public. 


My commission expires February 25, 1929. 
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